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AN  AWAKENING 

New   York  State   seems  to  be  awakening   to  the  importance  of 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Will  you,   Mr.    Principal,   or  you,   Mr.   Superintendent,   be    the   last   to   respond?     Why   not   be   the    first   to 
mobilize  under  the  banner  of  General  Science? 

What  is   General   Science?     See  Hodgdon's  Book.    Interesting,  simple,  practical.     Really  a  Wonder  Book. 


An  Allied  Subject 


Geography  important,  if  taught  as  outlined   in   The  Nivers  Series   of   Geographies.     Acknowledged 


superior. 


The  Campbell  and  Hughes  Graded  Arithmetics 

Why  have  unsatisfactory  results  in  Arithmetic?  The  Campbell  and  Hughes  Graded  Arithmetics  set  forth 
this  subject  in  a  New  Light.  Its  arrangement  of  topics  and  Oral  Drill  Exercises  is  unique.  It  appeals  to  any  good 
teacher.     Children  are  interested.     Teachers  are  happy  as  their  pupils  gain  a  mastery  of  the  subject. 

A  trial  means  adoption.     Give  it  a  trial.     This  text  provides  a  way  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 


Use  the  Children's  Method  Readers 

Attractive  as   Supplementary.     Satisfactory  as   Basal.    They  are  just  a  little  better. 


Shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  AND  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

11  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GEO.  C.  FIELD,  Representative  Phone  5140  Stnyvesant 


WHY  HAVE  THE  MERRILL  READERS  (Dyer  and 
Brady)  SO  STRONG  AN  APPEAL  TO  CHILDREN? 
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Is  it  the  unusual  percentage  of  modern  material? 

Is  it  the  stories  about  children  and  their  doings? 

Is  it  the  stories  of  adventure  read  in  the  middle  grades? 

We  know  what  some  teachers  think. 

What  do  you  think? 
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By  the  way:   Have  you  seen  the  new  O'Shea  Speller? 


CHA 
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E.     MERRILL     CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Unusual  Quality  Distinguishes 

These  Books 

ON  THE  1920  LIST  FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
Pearson  and  Suzzallo's  Essentials  of  Spelling 

List  No.  7528 

A  new  book  built  on  recent  scientific  studies  of  the  spelling  problem. 
Teaches  6nly  the,  essential  words  and  gives  more  drill  than  most  books. 
Covers  the  work  in  spelling  for  grades  2-8  inclusive.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  unusual  features  of  this  book  is  the  section,  "Directions  to  Teachers." 
These  carefully  worked  out  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  spelling  are  based 
on  several  years'  successful  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Bolenius's  Everyday  English  Composition 

List  No.  10063  (Grades  6A-8B) 

A  fresh,  stimulating  book  emphasizing  Oral  English.  There  are  sixty 
talks  so  planned  that  each  pupil  has  a  chance  to  express  himself.  Pronuncia- 
tion, personal  poise,  and  organization  of  ideas  are  all  covered.  Stress  is  laid 
on  teaching  the  pupil  to  think  before  he  speaks.  Letter  writing  is  taught  in 
a  remarkably  effective  way. 

Li^No.     Perry  and  Price's  First  Book  in  American  History 

Second   Book  in  American  History 


! 


6761 
6763 


List  No. 
6885 


These  books,  through  their  vivid  and  dramatic  style,  make  history  live, 
before  the  mind's  eye.    Pupils  remember  what  they  study  in  Perry  and  Price. 

Dann's  Junior  Songs 

Delightful,  artistic  and  appropriate  song  material  which  has  been  espe- 
cially composed  or  arranged  with  optional  parts  for  changing  voices. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


100   WASHINGTON  SQUARE,   NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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6601  Frank's  Essentials  of  Mechanical  Drafting $1.13 

7587  Hoxie's  A  Kindergarten  Story  Book 45 

7588  Lindsay's  More  Mother  Stories 94 

7651  Bailey's  For  the  Children's  Hour— Book  2 45 

7772  Bailey's  Once  Upon  a  Time  Animal  Stories...     .45 
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NOTICE 


On  account  of  serious 
trouble  in  the  printing 
trades  we  were  unable  to 
issue  our  November  num- 
ber. Subscribers  will  be 
given  credit  for  one  extra 
number. 
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OFFICIAL  FIGURES  PROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

Claims  are  one  thing — proof  is  another.  Here  are 
facts  that  prove  to  any  one  that  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  successful  shorthand  writers  use  the 
system  of  proven  success. 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND  CLERKS 

77.3  per  cent  write  Pitmanic  Phonography 
22.7  per  cent  other  systems  of  shorthand 
(See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1913— the  most  recent  official  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject.) 

Of  the  official  shorthand  court  reporters  of  the 
United  States 

91.2  per  cent  write  Pitmanic  Phonography 
8.8  per  cent  other  systems  of  shorthand 

(See  the  latest  roster  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters'  Association  as  published  in  its  "Proceed- 
ings" for  1917.) 

Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence 
Course   for   Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  West  Forty-Fifth  Street 


New  York 


Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shortltand,"  $1.60 ; 

"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  70c; 

"Style  Book  of  Business  English,"  $1.10. 
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INSPIRING  AIDS  TO  AMERICANIZATION 


GRADES 
3A-6B 


GRADES 
5A-6B 

GRADES 
6A-7B 

GRADES 
5B-7B 


GRADES 
7A-8B 


AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

By  Myra  L.  Pratt 
BOOKS  1,  2,  3,  4  AND  5 

These  readers  prepare  the  way  for  the  regular  first  course  in  history  and  supplement  it.  Their  aim  is  to  develop 
centres  of  interest  which  more  advanced  study  will  bring  into  proper  relationship.  Important  events  in  America's  history 
are  presented  in  a  vivid  and  dramatic  manner  which  makes  them  as  interesting  as  a  romance.  The  books  combine  his- 
torical  accuracy   in  every    statement   with   well   chosen  emphasis   upon    the   personal    and    picturesque    elements    in    the   story. 

DAYS   WITH  UNCLE   JACK 

PART  1  AND  PART  2 

This  reader  makes  a  strong  patriotic  appeal  by  its  many  selections  dealing  with  America's  past  and  present,  and 
its  emphasis  upon  national  unity.  The  ideals  and  traditions  of  American  life  are  so  presented  through  poems  and  stories 
as   to  be  a   source  of  interest   and  inspiration  to  every    boy    and    girl    who   reads    the   book. 

BOOK  SIX  OF  THE  DAVIS-JULIEN  SERIES 

This  book  presents  a  most  inspiring  program  of  Americanism — one  that  cannot  fail  to  make  the  pulses  of  each  boy 
and  girl  who  reads  quicken  with  pride  in  the  glorious  traditions  of  their  country— one  that  will  make  them  realize  the 
high  privilege  of  the  citizenship  she  bestows  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sacred  obligations  which  that  citizenship  lays 
upon   them. 

A  GROUP  OF  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

By  Edith  Horton 

These  biographies  tell  interestingly  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  world's  great  women.  Their  scope  is  wide.  Nine  of 
the  biographies  are  connected  with  the  Civil  War,  two  show  examples  of  patriotism,  two  of  educational  progress,  two 
show  types  of  women  famous  in  literature  and  art,  while  two  of  the  women  portrayed  are  noted  reformers,  one  a  queen 
noted    for    the    ethical    qualities    of   her    reign,    and    one   a    famous    nurse. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

,  By  Charles  F.  Dole 

This  book  teaches  the  ethics  of  good  citizenship  as  well  as  the  essentials  of  civics,  economics  and  sociology.  From 
start  to  finish  it  is  filled  with  the  practical  and  useful  information  necessary  to  intelligent  citizenship.  No  better  book 
for  the   training  of  real  Americans   can  be  placed   in  the  hands   of  pupils   in   the   present   critical   times. 


D.    C.     HEATH    &     COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ROCHELEAU'S 

Geography    of    Commerce    and 

Industry 

REVISED  TO  DATE 

To  Meet  Requirements  of  Course  of  Study  in 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 

Commercial  and  Junior  High  Industrial  Geography 

for  Grades  8A  and  8B 

List  No.  6548 

Standard  Classic  Readers 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ENDORSED 

List  No.  7295— Fifth  Year 
7296— Sixth  Year 
7297— Seventh  Year 
7298— Eighth  Year 

Washburn's  Complete  Dictation  Speller 

Six  Books,  Grades  3-8  Inc. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS  FOR  ALL  GRADES 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

18  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stuyvesant  166  F.  H.  Lake,  City  Rept. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

5174    Van  Buskirk  and  Smith — The  Science  of  Every  Day 
Life 

ENGLISH 
4602     Helen  Keller's  Story  of  My  Life 
4576     Palmer's  Odyssey 
8036    Antin — At  School  in  the  Promised  Land 

CIVICS 

4992     Guitteau  Government  and  Politics  in  the  U.  S. 


READERS  FOR  THE  UPPER  GRADES 

7289  Riverside  Seventh  Reader 

7290  Riverside  Eighth  Reader 

7293  Selections  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  for 

the  Seventh  Grade 

7294  Selections  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  for 

the  Eighth  Grade 
7050     American   and    English    Classics    for   the    Grammar 
Grades 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

16  E.  40th  Street,  New  York 
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"THE  LAND  OF  FAIR  PLAY" 

By  GEOFFREY  PARSONS 

1920  SUPPLY  LIST  NO.  10053  GRADES  7A-8B  PRICE  75  CENTS 

A  new  treatment  of  civics  so  wholesome,  so  definite  and  so  vital  that  the  pupil  will  surely  derive,  from 
it  not  only  a  working  knowledge  of  our  government  but  also  of  the  ideal  for  which  it  stands.  The  book 
is  a  fine  expression  of  Americanism  and  what  being  an  American  means. 

"Causes  and  Meaning  of  the  Great  War" 

By  WILBUR  FISKE  GORDY 

1920  SUPPLY  LIST  NO.  10194  GRADES  7A-8B  PRICE  57  CENTS 

A  book  every  pupil  in  the  higher  grades  and  every  teacher  in  the  intermediate  grades  should  read.  It 
has  the  clarity  and  interesting  style  characteristic  of  Gordy's  Histories.  The  book  is  replete  with  illus- 
trations and  maps. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
597-599  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TARR  &  McMURRY   NEW    GEOGRAPHIES 

THE   MOST   SUCCESSFUL   GEOGRAPHY  TEXTS   EVER  PUBLISHED 

Fifteen  states  having  textbook  uniformity  are  using  the  TARR  &  McMURRY  GEOGRAPHIES  exclusively 

ALABAMA,  GEORGIA,  KENTUCKY,  INDIANA,  KANSAS,  TEXAS,  NEW 

MEXICO,  ARIZONA,  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA,  UTAH,  OREGON,  IDAHO, 

MONTANA  and  WASHINGTON— (35  County  Adoptions). 

70%  of  the  cities  of  over  100,000  are  using  the  TARR  &  McMURRAY  GEOGRAPHIES  exclusively. 

TARR  &  McMURRAY  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES  were  extensively  revised  during  the  year  1919,  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  World  War 

(1)  There  are  both  old  and  new  maps  of  Europe  and  of  (S)     A  ten-page  condensation  of  McMurry's  Geography  of 
important  sections  of  Europe  on  a  larger  scale.  the   Great  War  is  included  in   the   Second   Book,  both 

(2)  There  are   new   maps  of  all   other  continents  affected  complete  and  in  parts. 

politically  by  the  War.  t_-.-jiv-.-_i  im       ai     l. 

(3)  The  text  on  Europe  has  been  rewritten  so  as  to  present  <6>     The  treatment  of  rapidly  changing  regions  like  Alaska 
correct     descriptions     of     Czechoslovakia,     Jugoslavia,  nas  Deen  rewritten. 

Poland,  and  the  other  new  or  reorganized  sections  of  (7)     Many  new  maps  and  photographs  have  been  included. 
Europe. 

(4)  The  text  on  the  other  continents  has  been  modified  to  (8)     The   statistical   appendix   has   been    entirely   rewritten, 
include  all  war  changes.  and  presents  the  latest  available  information. 

ON  THE  NEW  YORK  LIST  FOR  1920 

10085  FIRST  BOOK,  4a,  to  5b.  6537  SECOND  BOOK,  8a,  8b. 

6538  FIRST  BOOK,  Part  I,  4a,  4b.  6535  SECOND  BOOK,  Part  I,  6a,  7a. 

6539  FIRST  BOOK,  Part  II,  N.  Y.  Ed.,  5a.  5b.  6536  SECOND  BOOK,  Part  II,  6b,  7b. 
8048  McMURRY:  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR  AND  PEACE  TERMS 

(NOTE)    All  orders  from  the  New  York  City  Schools  will  be  filled  with  the  latest  revised  edition. 

THE    MACMILLAN   COMPANY 

Phone  Chelsea  5710  54.66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  1-A  GRADE 

Mrs.  Harrie  Davis 


In  teaching  young  children  to  write,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  what  has  been  so  aptly  said  about  reading :  in  his  earliest 
school  years  the  child  "learns  to  read,"  while  later  he  "reads  to 
learn."  Likewise,  in  his  early  school  years  the  child  learns  to 
write  and  later  he  writes  to  learn — self-expression. 

Penmanship  is  a  more  or  less  formal  exercise,  and  perhaps 
this  formality  exists  as  a  tonic  in  the  upper  grades,  but  it  is 
deadly  dull  for  the  little  ones.  Their  writing  should  be  made 
as  simple  and  as  interesting  as  possible.  One  day  a  small  new- 
comer was  watching  the  teacher  make  some  ovals  on  the  black- 
board preliminary  to  a  "merry-go-'round"  story.  Before  she 
had  time  to  start  her  story  he  shouted :  "I  know  what  that  is. 
That's  penmanship,  and  my  brother  can  do  it." 

This  frame  of  mind  is  not  conducive  to  good  writing.  It 
induces  a  tendency  in  the  children  to  separate  the  penmanship 
from  the  written  spelling  lesson  and  from  the  dictation  and 
composition  work. 

Some  years  ago  a  penmanship  publisher  issued  a  pad  to  take 
the  place  of  the  deadly  copy  book.  That  dreadful  book !  How 
well  I  remember  mine,  with  all  my  past  misdeeds  and  errors 
held  before  me  until  the  end  of  the  term !  I  used  those  pads  in 
a  2A  class  with  very  good  results,  although  the  publisher  might 
not  have  approved  of  the  lack  of  formality  in  my  method : 

First  we  had  our  written  spelling  or  dictation  lesson.  The 
penmanship  that  day  consisted  of  corrections  at  the  board  of 
the  errors  noted  in  the  writing.  The  next  day's  spelling  or 
dictation  exercise  was  introduced  with  a  caution  against  those 
errors.  The  penmanship  for  that  day  was  writing  on  the  pads 
by  the  children  who  had  well-written  papers.  The  other  chil- 
dren worked  at  the  board  or  on  papers.  The  results  were  very 
satisfactory.  When  the  spelling  and  dictation  papers  were 
distributed  the  following  day  each  child  was  determined  to  try 
and  have  a  pad  for  himself. 

Mme.  Montessori  has  said  that  from  a  medical  standpoint,  it 
is  not  right  to  compel  young  children  to  read  and  write  with 
their  books  and  papers  at  the  same  uniform  distance  from  the 
eyes  as  adults.  Children,  she  said,  were  obliged  to  shorten  the 
distance,  which  became  greater'  as  they  grew  older.  She 
showed,  on  the  screen,  one  of  her  classes  at  work  and  called 
attention  to  their  natural  and  easy  postures.  The  results  she 
obtained  from  7-year-old  children  were  wonderful. 

First,  then  the  children  should  be  comfortably  seated  or 
standing  within  easy  reaching  distance  of  the  board. 

Second,  the  lesson  should  be  so  interesting  that  the  child  will 
never  realize  that  he  is  doing  a  "penmanship  lesson  like  his 
brother." 


For  the  first  week  we  have  one  of  Mme.  Montessori's  first 
steps  in  penmanship.  Although  we  haven't  her  fascinating 
material,  we  can  use  tablets  of  various  shapes  made  from  oak 
tag.  The  child  is  provided  with  a  tablet  and  a  square  of  draw- 
ing paper  larger  than  the  tablet,  and  two  crayons  of  contrasting 
colors.  He  outlines  the  tablet  and  is  shown  how  to  fill  in  the 
background  with  a  horizontal  movement  of  his  hand.  Then 
the  outlined  figure  is  filled  in  with  a  vertical  motion  or  vice 
versa.  This  is  excellent  for  strengthening  the  soft  little  fingers 
and  will  help  wonderfully  when  those  fingers  are  called  upon 
to  grasp  a  pencil. 

This  is  very  good  for  unsupervised  busy  work,  as  the  chil- 
dren enjoy  it. 

Next  we  have  a  little  illustrated  story  which  may  be  taken  in 
sections  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  given,  complete,  as  an 
entire  lesson. 

The  children  are  provided  with  a  sheet  of  manila  paper  and 
a  crayon.  They  fold  the  paper  into  eight  spaces  for  the  com- 
plete story.    The  teacher  illustrates  the  story  at  the  board,  thus : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  soldiers.  They  went  for 
a  walk,  but  it  was  very  warm,  so  they  stood  under  some  trees 
to  get  cool.  The  wind  blew  the  trees  over  just  a  little  bit.  One 
tree  was  on  one  side  of  the  field,  one  tree  on  the  other  side  of 
the  field  and  one  tree  was  just  in  the  middle  of  the  field;  like 
this  III 

The  soldiers  stood  very  straight  under  the  trees,  like  this : 

(Later  on  the  teacher  can  refer  to  "trees"  whenever  speak- 
ing of  "slant.") 

One  soldier  looked  up  and  said,  "Oh,  I  see,  these  are  plum 
trees."  Each  soldier  picked  a  plum.  Each  plum  had  a  little 
stem  on  it  like  this  III 

Each  soldier  took  another  plum : 

(Although  the  children  are  guided  to  make  the  plums  like 
O's,  this  is  not  intended  for  a  lesson  on  the  letter  O.) 

Pretty  soon  they  saw  some  other  soldiers  working  in  a 
trench,  and  they  jumped,  in  and  helped.  This  is  the  way  their 
hats  looked  when  they  were  in  the  trench.  (The  children  may 
darken  a  fold  in  their  paper.) 

After  they  had  helped  the  other  soldiers  they  were  very 
tired,  so  they  found  a  farm  house  and  asked  for  some  milk. 
The  farmer  gave  them  the  milk  and  he  brought  three  nice 
rocking  chairs  to  the  porch  and  made  them  sit  down.  The 
rockers  looked  like  this  — /  — /  — / 
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Perhaps  we  can  make  the  chairs  too.  This  little  story  may  be 
referred  to  many  times  when  the  teacher  begins  the  writing 
lessons.  For  instance,  the  tendency  to  make  points  is  almost 
entirely  eliminated  by  calling  them  "rockers"  or  "hats."  When 
ready  to  take  up  the  letters,  board  work  comes  first.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  class  and  blackboards  and  the  time 
allotted  to  penmanship  whether  the  board  lesson  is  used  one 
day  or  two  in  the  week.  We  begin  with  m,  and  we  call 
it  by  its  name  rather  than  by  its  sound,  because  if  we  associate 
the  names  of  the  letters  with  the  writing  lesson  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  phonetic  work,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable 
asset  later  when  the  written  spelling  is  begun. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  end  of  the  first  term  many 
of  the  children  will  be  able  to  spell  all  the  words  they  can  write. 
All  beginners  should  have  rhythmic  work  if  we  are  to  encour- 
age speed  and  accuracy,  beginning  very  slowly  and  gradually 
increasing  the  speed. 

Have  a  group  at  the  board  and  supply  the  seated  children 
with  sheets  of  manila  paper  and  crayons.  When  the  group  at 
the  board  finishes  its  work  send  them  to  their  seats  to  repeat 
the  work  on  paper  while  the  other  children  go  to  the  board. 
All  begin  and  end  with  the  teacher,  who  also  writes  on  the 
board. 

Rhythmic  commands  for  m : 

Over,  down — over,  down — over,  down,  rocker,  up. 

It  is  easy  for  the  children  to  obey  the  formal  "over  down," 
but  the  informal  direction  "rocker"  will  insure  better  results 
in  the  ending  of  one  space  letters.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too 
particular  about  the  ending  of  the  letters,  as  much  depends  on 
them  when  they  are  used  to  join  other  letters. 

The  next  letter  to  be  taught  is  e.  The  children  are  told  that 
they  will  be  able  to  write  "me"  when  they  make  the  letter  e. 
One  of  the  soldiers  of  the  story  pulled  the  skin  off  a  plum 
before  he  ate  it,  like  this : 

Rhythmic  command  for  e: 

Up,  back,  down,  rocker,  up. 

One  might  precede  this  lesson  with  a  few  stemless  "plums," 
but  I  reserve  the  formal  ovals  for  the  "merry-go-'round"  story. 

A  little  boy  went  riding  in  a  "Merry-Go-'Round."  The  man 
let  him  ride  ten  times  around  for  five  cents.  Of  course,  he 
wanted  to  get  all  his  rides,  but  if  the  horse  moved  too  slowly 
he  wouldn't  get  them  all.    Our  crayons  are  the  horses. 

Command !    Begin  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.    Up ! 

Counting  should  not  be  too  fast,  but  fast  enough  to  make 
the  arm  swing.  The  teacher  inspects  the '  work.  The  weak 
looking  ovals  are  criticised.  "Fred  didn't  get  all  of  his  rides," 
etc. 

The  next  lesson  will  be  a  delight — a  whole  word. 
Rhythmic  command  for  "me." 

Over  down,  over  down,  over  down,  rocker  up,  back,  down, 
rocker,  up! 

All  this  reads  much  more  complicated  than  it  really  is.  The 
children  like  it  so  much  that  they  give  the  commands  to  each 
other  and  to  themselves  whenever  they  are  allowed  to  copy 
words  already  taught.    Mentally  they   are   referring   to   the 


soldier  story.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  children  should 
be  able  to  write  all  the  one-space  letters  and  some  of  the  others 
in  combination.  They  should  also  be  able  to  write  with  pencil 
a  list  of  simple  words  combining  the  letters  taught.  Always 
try  to  review  some  letters  in  a  word.    Thus 

me  a  sat  us 

men  at  vat  sun 

no  cat  it  nut 

now  mat  sit  run 

cow  rat  mix 

A  list  may  be  hung  in  the  class  room  of  the  words  already 
taught. 

The  foregoing  are,  of  course,  merely  suggestions.  Each 
teacher  can  make  her  own  list.  It  all  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  class  and  time  for  instruction,  but  any  words  are  more 
easily  taught  in  review  combinations.  No  doubt  each  teacher 
will  prefer  her  own  rhythmic  commands,  but  I  have  learned, 
when  writing  as  a  class,  the  children  attain  greater  facility  and 
accuracy  when  beginning  and  ending  with  the  commands. 

At  the  word  "up,"  all  pencils  should  be  raised  from  the 
papers  and  the  teacher  can  then  see  where  the  weak  children 
are  and  arrange  more  board  work  for  them. 

The  requirements  in  teaching  writing  to  little  children  may 
be  summed  up: 

1.  Easy  posture. 

2.  An  interesting  beginning  or  introduction  to  the  work. 

3.  Much  and  continued  board  work. 

4.  Rhythm. 

5.  Constant  review  of  letters  already  taught. 

6.  No  unsupervised  writing  except  from  lists  of  words 
already  taught. 

7.  A  simple  incentive,  such  as  displaying  the  best  papers 
on  a  chart  and  decorating  them  with  a  star  or  flag. 

These  suggestions  are  very  elastic,  but  they  have  been  all 
tried  out  with  almost  invariable  success. 

CONVERSATION  FOR  REPRODUCTION— 1A. 

The  underlying  principle  in  the  development  of  self-expres- 
sive conversational  power  in  the  pupil  should  be  not  only 
the  gradual  but  daily  progressive  increase  of  the  child's  speak- 
ing vocabulary  but  also  the  securing  of  thoughts  logically, 
clearly  and  coherently  arranged.  The  language  used  should 
effectively  overcome  the  tendency  to  use  the  tabooed  language 
of  the  street  and  of  the  uneducated  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
stilling that  discipline  and  instruction  that  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  conducive  to  moral  education. 

Rover's  Birthday. 

Rover  is  a  cunning  little  dog.  He  is  just  two  years  old 
to-day.  This  morning  his  owner,  Sammy,  gave  him  a  bath. 
Then  he  rubbed  the  dog  dry.  Next  he  fastened  a  blue  ribbon 
around  his  neck.  Sammy  held  Rover  before  the  mirror.  "How 
do  you  feel  ?"  he  said  to  Rover.  "I  feel  very  proud  and  happy," 
barked  Rover.  The  dog  felt  happy  because  Sammy  wa»  so 
kind  to  him. 
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Reproduction  Stories  for  IB. 
Ettie's  Candy. 

Ettie  was  a  very  greedy  little  girl.  One  day  she  was  eating 
a  piece  of  candy.  Her  brother  asked  her  for  a  piece.  She  put 
her  hand  behind  her  back  and  said,  "No,  I  want  it  all  myself." 
Peter  the  little  black  and  tan  dog,  was  behind  her.  He  took 
the  candy  and  ate  it  all  up,  while  Ettie  was  talking  to  her 
brother. 

Jack  Frost. 

Jack  Frost  makes  pictures  on  the  window  panes.  He  covers 
the  trees  with  ice.  When  the  sun  shines  on  the  trees  they 
sparkle  like  diamonds. 

Lucy's  Surprise. 

Lucy  went  to  the  barn  one  morning.  She  looked  into  a 
barrel.  The  old  white  hen  had  been  sitting  there  for  three 
weeks.  Lucy  jumped  up  and  clapped  her  hands.  There  were 
ten  cunning  downy  chicks. 

Fred's  Cherry. 

There  is  a  young  cherry  tree  in  Fred's  garden.  It  had  ten 
cherries  on  it  last  year.  This  year  it  had  only  one.  What 
do  you  think  Fred  did  with  the  one  cherry?  He  put  it  into 
a  little  box  and  sent  it  to  his  grandmother.  His  grandmother 
says  she  will  plant  the  cherry  stone  in  her  yard. 

The  Bird  in  School. 

One  day  a  bird  flew  into  the  schoolroom.  How  frightened 
he  was !  He  flew  up  to  the  ceiling  and  then  to  the  top  of  the 
clock.  We  opened  all  the  windows  and  he  flew  out.  He 
seemed  very  glad  to  be  out  of  doors  again. 

Frisk. 

One  little  girl  had  a  dog  named  Frisk.  She  held  up  a  piece 
of  cake  before  him.  She  said,  "Speak  for  it,  Frisk !"  Then 
the  dog  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  gave  a  loud  bark.  The 
little  girl  dropped  the  cake  into  his  mouth.  Frisk  wagged 
his  tail  as  much  as  to  say,  "Thank  you." 

The  Sick  Lamb. 
Tom's  father  owns  many  sheep.    He  keeps  them  in  a  field. 
One  day  Tom  went  with  his  father  to  see  the  sheep.     They 
found  a  sick  lamb  in  the  pasture.    Tom  carried  the  lamb  home 
and  took  care  of  it  until  it  was  well. 

Fluff  and  the  Mouse. 

Once  a  little  mouse  built  a  nest  in  an  old  boot.  Fluff,  the 
kitten,  went  to  the  boot  to  look  for  him. 

"I  hear  a  cat,"  said  the  mouse.    "What  shall  I  do  ?" 

He  was  as  still  as  still  could  be. 

Fluff's  head  was  too  big  for  the  boot.  So  the  little  mouse 
was  not  caught  that  time. 

Our  Flag. 

Our  flag  stands  for  our  country.  Every  country  has  a  flag 
of  its  own. 

Our  flag  is  red,  white,  and  blue. 
The  red  is  to  show  that  we  mean  to  be  brave.     The  white 
shows  that  we  mean  to  be  good.     The  blue  shows  that  we 
mean  to  be  true. 

Little  Queenie. 

Queenie  was  a  little  girl  two  years  old.  One  day  she  was 
lost.  She  let  go  of  Mamma's  hand  and  toddled  off  around 
the  corner. 


Who  do  you  think  found  her  ?  Why,  a  big  policeman.  She 
was  crying  but  he  soon  stopped  that.  He  gave  her  an  orange 
and  some  candy. 

Queenie  stopped  crying  to  eat  the  candy.  The  policeman 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  home. 

The  Rain. 

It  rains  and  rains.  Who  has  an  umbrella?  "I  have,"  said 
the  robin ;  and  he  sat  under  a  leaf. 

"I  have,"  said  the  bee;  and  he  crept  into  a  flower. 

"I   have,"  said  the  spider;  and  he   went  under  a  stone. 

"I  have,"  said  the  cow;  and  she  stood  under  a  tree. 

"I  haven't  any,"  said  the  little  boy;  "I  need  an  umbrella; 
and  he  ran  in  the  rain. 

How  Helen  Helped  the  Birds 

Two  little  birds  made  a  pretty  nest.     Little  Helen  helped 

Jhem  make  it.     She  put  some  yarn  under  the  trees.     The 

little  birds   saw   it.     "What   nice  yarn,"   they   said.     "This 

will  help  to  make  a  warm  nest."    And  away  they  flew  with  it. 

Where  They  Hid. 

Max  and  Etta  and  their  cousins  spent  Christmas  in  the 
country  where  grandma   and  grandpa  lived. 

On  Christmas  Day  they  played  games.  One  game  was 
"Hide-and-Seek." 

Where  do  you  suppose  Max  and  little  Etta  hid?  No 
one  could  find  them,  for  they  hid  inside  of  the  big,  tall  clock 
in  the  hall ! 

The  True  Story  of  a  Dog. 

Nero  was  a  fine  big  dog.  One  day  he  was  resting  on 
the  doorstep.  Just  then  a  heavy  wagon  passed.  It  was 
going  very  fast.  A  little  boy  who  was  crossing  the  street 
fell  down.  Nero  saw  the  danger.  He  rushed  in  front  of 
the  wagon  and  took  hold  of  the  boy's  coat  with  his  teeth. 
He  carried  him  safely  across  the  street. 

An  Unkind  Boy. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  grocer.  He  has  a  dog  called  Dick.  James 
Strong  works  for  Mr.  Brown.  One  day  Dick  ran  off  with 
James'  hat.  James  caught  the  dog  and  struck  him.  Mr. 
Brown  saw  him  do  it.  He  sent  James  away.  Then  James 
was  very  sorry. 

An  Accident. 

Dan  and  James  were  playing  ball.  Dan  tried  to  throw 
the  ball  to  James.  James  did  not  catch  it.  The  ball  broke 
a  window  in  Mrs.  Brown's  house.  The  boys  were  very 
sorry.  They  told  Mrs.  Brown  what  they  had  done.  She 
told  them  to  be  more  careful  next  time. 

A  Kind  Boy. 

One  day  a  baby  robin  fell  from  the  nest  in  the  tree.  It 
could  not  fly.     Its  wings  were  not  strong. 

John  was  going  home  from  school.  He  heard  the  robin 
cry.  He  picked  it  up,  climbed  the  tree,  and  put  the  robin 
back  into  the  nest. 

Do  you  not  think  Mother  Robin  was  glad? 

Fred's  Kindness. 

A  little  bird  hurt  its  wing.  It  could  not  fly.  Fred  caught 
it  in  his  hands.  "Do  not  be  afraid,  little  bird,"  he  said.  "I 
will  not  hurt  you.  I  will  keep  you  until  your  wing  is  well 
and  then  let  you  go." 
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Dick's  Bath. 
Dick  did  not  want  to  take  a  bath.  I  let  him  out  of  his 
cage.  He  flew  to  the  window.  There  were  some  flowers 
on  the  window  sill.  A  dish  of  water  was  there,  too.  Dick 
took  a  bath  in  the  dish  of  water.  Every  day  he  takes  a 
bath  tnere  among  the  flowers. 

The  Young  Chicken. 
A  little  chicken  went  out  to  walk  with  his  mother.  He 
stopped  to  catch  a  grasshopper.  His  mother  went  on  with- 
out him.  The  poor  chicken  was  much  frightened.  His 
mother  went  back  to  look  for  him.  She  said,  "Chicken,  don't 
be  frightened.     Come  here  and  get  this  piece  of  worm." 

Ned,  at  School. 
Ned  went  to  school  when  he  was  five  years  of  age.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  should  not  talk  out  loud.  He  said, 
"Teacher,  I  am  hungry.  I  want  some  bread  and  butter."  All 
the  children  laughed.  The  teacher  said,  "Don't  laugh  at  Ned, 
children.    He  does  not  know  any  better." 

Jacko. 

Jacko  was  a  tame  monkey.  Sometimes  when  he  was  out  of 
his  cage  he  would  put  on  a  coat  and  hat  and  march  up  and 
down  the  room  like  a  little  man. 

He  liked  to  get  up  on  a  chair  and  look  at  himself  in  the 
glass.  He  liked  to  play  hide  and  seek  with  the  cat  and  run 
after  the  puppies. 

The  Little  Acorn. 

A  little  brown  acorn  grew  on  a  great  oak  tree.  When 
the  autumn  winds  blew  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  winds 
blew  a  little  leaf  over  it  to  hide  it. 

The  snow  fell  on  the  leaf  and  the  little  brown  acorn  went 
to  sleep. 

In  the  spring  it  awoke.  It  put  down  a  little  root.  It  put 
up  a  little  stem.    It  grew  and  grew.    It  became  a  great  tree. 

Fannie's  Fairies. 

One  day  Fannie's  mamma  went  out.  She  told  Fannie  to 
sweep  the  floor  and  wash  the  dishes.  Fannie  knew  ten  little 
fairies,  so  she  called  them  in  to  help  her.  When  her  mamma 
came  home  all  the  work  was  done.  Fannie's  ten  fairies  were 
her  ten  fingers. 

The  Pansy. 

A  little  flower  grew  far  away  in  a  lovely  place. 

One  day  a  good  angel  saw  her.     She  gave  her  a  kiss. 

"You  are  very  pretty,"  she  said.  "Do  not  stay  here  alone. 
Come  with  me.     Every  one  will  love  you." 

The  angel  gave  the  flower  another  kiss.  She  left  a  pic- 
ture of  her  face  on  the  pretty  flower.  We  can  see  it  now 
on  the  pansy.     We  all  love  this  pretty  flower. 

The  Snow  Fort. 

Jack  and  Will  made  a  snow  fort.  After  school  they  played 
soldiers.  Many  boys  played  with  them.  Jack  and  Will  were 
the  captains.  Some  boys  were  inside  the  fort.  The  other 
boys  threw  snowballs  at  them.     Jack's  side  won  the  game. 

A  Bird's  Nest. 

We  have  a  nest.  Two  little  birds  made  it.  They  made  it 
of  dry  grass  and  leaves.  The  mother  birds  laid  some  eggs 
in  it.     Soon  there  will  be  tiny  birds  in  the  nest. 


NATURE— IB. 
Spring  Term.     February. 
First  Week. — Dog. 

I.  Recognition  and  name. 

II.  Characteristic  movements  and  actions. 

Smelling. 
Following  Scent. 
Wagging  Tail. 
Licking  with  Tongue. 

III.  Color. 

IV.  Parts. 

Feet — Five  claws  on  front,  four  on  hind  feet — blunt. 
Teeth — Front — sharp  for  baring. 

Back — blunt  for  grinding. 

Tongue — smooth  and  wet. 
Covering — Hair. 
Food. 

V.  Uses — Watch  dog,  pet,  friend. 

Shepherd    dog — helps    in    searching;    saving    from 
drowning. 

VI.  Care  of  young. 
Second  Week. — Parrot. 

I.  Recognition  and  name. 

II.  Characteristic  movements. 

Strong  grip  of  perch,  using  one  foot  as  hand.    Great 
climber,  using  beak  as  help. 

III.  Sounds  or  Calls. 

Rasping  voice.     Imitates  speaker.     Intelligent  bird. 

IV.  Color. 

Vari-colored ;  beautiful  hues  or  shades. 

V.  Parts. 

Toes — two  in  front;  two  behind. 
Beak — large  and  sharp — hooked. 
Wing — powerful. 
Covering — feathers. 

Food — seeds  and  fruit.     Extract  kernels  from  seed. 
Third  Week. — Squirrel. 

I.  Recognition  and  name. 

II.  Characteristic  movements. 

Springs  about — very  active. 

III.  Color — Red,  black  or  gray. 

IV.  Parts. 

Tail — bushy. 

Paws — forepaws  short.     Four  toes.    Hind  feet — five 

toes. 
Teeth — sharp. 

V.  Food — Nuts,  buds,  bark  of  young  trees. 

VI.  Covering — Soft  fur. 

VII.  Uses — Skin  tanned  and  used  for  gloves.     Fur  for 
coats,  linings,  etc. 

VIII.  Care  of  young.    Live  in  nests  in  hollow  of  trees. 
Fourth  Week. — Chicken. 

I.  Recognition  and  name. 

II.  Color — Varied. 

III.  Parts — Bill,  feet,  comb,  wings. 

IV.  Covering — Feathers. 

V.  Food — Grain,  leaves,  worms,  etc. 

VI.  Feeding  Habits — Scratches  for  food. 

VII.  Movements — Flapping  of  wings. 

VIII.  Sounds  or  Calls — Clucking,  crowing. 
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LANGUAGE  WORK— 2A. 
Games. 

I.  The  game  of  questions. 

In  this  game  one  player  thinks  about  some  object  in  the 
room.  The  other  pupils  question  him  in  order  to  find  out 
what  he  is  thinking  about.  All  the  questions  must  be  asked 
in  such  a  way  that  the  player  can  ansjver,  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Frank :  I  am  thinking  about  something  we  play  with  after 
school. 

John:    Is  it  something  that  spins? 

Frank :    No. 

Allen:    Are  there  pictures  on  it? 

Frank :     No. 

James :    Is  it  round  like  the  earth  ? 

Frank :     Yes. 

Fred :     Is  it  made  of  rubber  ? 

Frank:  Yes. 

Ted :    Is  it  a  rubber  ball  ? 

Frank:  Yes. 

Ask  some  pupil  to  think  about  an  object  in  his  home  or  in 
the  class  room  or  a  play  toy  and  let  the  others  question  him 
in  order  to  guess  what  he  is  thinking  about. 

II.  A  Game  of  Names. 

(The  player  who  is  chosen  to  begin  the  game  gives  the  first 
letter  of  something  in  the  room.)  For  example  the  letter 
given  is  P.  The  other  children  ask  questions  similar  to  the 
following : 

"Is  it  paper?"    "No." 

"Is  it  a  pen?"    "No." 

"Is  it  a  pencil?"    "No." 

"Is  it  a  picture?"    "Yes." 

The  first  letter  of  a  child's  name  may  be  given  or  the  name 
of  something  in  the  grocery  store,  etc. 

III.  Guessing  Names. 

The  player  who  is  chosen  to  begin  the  game  describes  some- 
thing and  the  others  guess  its  name. 

"I  am  thinking  of  something  round  and  good  to  eat." 
"Is  it  an  orange?"    "No." 
"Is  it  a  pancake?"    "No." 
"Is  it  a  cracker?"    "No." 
"Is  it  an  apple?"     "Yes." 

IV.  Guess  My  Name. 

1.  I  can  sail,  but  not  on  water.  I  can  go  as  fast  as  a  train, 
yet  I  need  no  tracks.  I  can  climb,  though  I  have  neither 
hands  nor  feet.  I  have  visited  the  clouds  and  the  highest 
mountains  on  my  trips.  I  have  crossed  the  ocean.  What  is 
my  name? 

2.  I  am  deep  and  wide.  Sometimes  my  color  is  green  and 
sometimes  it  is  blue.  I  can  be  very  rough.  Boats  like  me. 
What  is  my  name? 

3.  I  have  four  padded  little  paws.  My  claws  are  curved 
and  sharp.  My  fur  is  soft.  I  like  milk.  I  catch  mice.  You 
will  find  me  in  nearly  every  home.    What  am  I  ? 

4.  My  colors  are  red,  white  and  blue.  Every  country  has 
something  that  represents  it,  as  I  do.  Some  people  call  me 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes."  I  have  never  been  defeated.  Who 
am  I? 

5.  I  have  a  large  round  head.    I  have  a  big  face  and  two 


big  eyes.    I  can  see  best  at  night.    I  like  to  hoot  at  night.    I 
eat  small  birds.    Who  am  I  ? 

6.  I  am  round  as  a  ball,  as  heavy  as  snow  and  as  cold  as 
ice.  I  am  white  and  made  of  two  handfuls  of  snow.  What 
is  my  name? 

7.  My  tail  is  long  and  bushy.  My  ears  are  erect  and 
sharp.  My  nose  is  long  and  pointed.  I  look  like  a  dog,  but 
am  much  wiser.    Who  am  I  ? 

8.  I  am  round  like  a  ball  and  shine  very  brightly.  Without 
me  all  plants  and  little  boys  would  die.  I  rise  in  the  morning 
and  set  at  night.    I  keep  everyone  warm.    Who  am  I  ? 

9.  It  has  a  face,  but  no  head.  Its  face  is  white.  It  has 
hands  but  no  feet.  Its  hands  are  black.  It  can  tell  but 
cannot  talk.    It  runs  but  never  walks.    What  is  it? 

10.  Two  horns  stand  on  my  head.  My  hoofs  are  split. 
My  fur  is  thin  and  soft.  I  am  not  so  tall  as  an  ox  nor  strong. 
The  milkman  is  my  best  friend.    Who  am  I  ? 

11.  I  am  long  and  thin  and  very  bright.  I  am  pointed  at 
one  end  and  have  an  eye  at  the  other  end.  You  put  a  long 
thread  through  my  eye  when  you  use  me.    What  is  my  name  ? 

12.  I  look  like  a  tall  white  stick  of  candy.  A  piece  of  cord 
runs  through  me.  When  it  is  dark  somebody  lights  me.  The 
longer  I  am  lit,  the  shorter  I  grow.    Who  am  I  ? 

Games  to  Be  Played. 
1.    A  Penny!    A  Penny! 

In  this  game  one  boy  is  chosen  to  be  "It."  He  stands  in 
front  of  the  room,  the  other  pupils  being  seated  in  their  seats. 
A  cent  is  passed  from  one  pupil  to  another, — one  cent  for  each 
row.  All  the  players  in  their  seats  should  continually  make 
the  motions  of  passing  the  cent  whether  he  has  it  or  not. 

The  one  who  is  "It"  should  guess  who  has  a  cent.  When  he 
makes  a  guess,  he  points  to  someone  and  says,  "A  Penny!  A 
Penny!"  If  the  one  pointed  out  has  no  cent,  he  holds  up  his 
hands  and  says,  "I  haven't  any" ;  but  if  he  has  one  of  the  cents, 
he  says,  "A  Penny  too  many,"  and  then  he  becomes  "It." 

2.  Fortune  Telling. 

The  class  is  divided  into  fortune  seekers  and  fortune  tellers. 
The  teacher  should  have  a  number  of  pictures  on  her  desk  with 
the  blank  side  up.  Each  fortune  seeker  goes  to  the  desk,  looks 
at  a  picture  and  then  tells  the  fortune  teller  what  he  saw.  The 
fortune  teller  should  tell  the  seeker's  fortune.  If  a  fortune 
seeker  should  say,  "I  saw  a  ship,"  the  fortune  teller  should 
say,  "You  will  be  a  sailor."  The  following  suggestions  may 
help  to  start  the  game : 

"1  saw  an  aeroplane."     "You  will  be  an  aviator." 
"I  saw  an  automobile."    "You  will  be  a  chauffeur." 
"I  saw  a  ship."    "You  will  be  a  sailor." 
"I  saw  a  gun."    "You  will  be  a  soldier." 
"I  saw  a  trolley  car."    "You  will  be  a  conductor." 
"I  saw  a  mail  box."    "You  will  be  a  letter  man." 
"I  saw  a  hat."     "You  will  be  a  milliner." 
"I  saw  a  garden."    "You  will  be  a  farmer." 

3.  The  Musicians. 

"I'm  the  wee  Music  Man, 
Always  do  the  best  you  can. 
To  follow  the  wee  Music  Man." 
A  leader  stands  in  front  of  the  other  players  and  repeats  this 
verse  rapidly,  imitating  each  time  some  one  action  character- 
istic of  the  members  of  a  band.     For  instance  he  may  imitate 
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a  man  playing  a  fife;  the  next  may  imitate  the  playing  of  a 
fiddle,  flute,  trombone,  piano,  etc.,  the  next  may  imitate  the 
beating  of  a  drum,  the  band  leader,  etc.  All  of  the  other 
players  guess  who  he  is  imitating  and  follow  his  movements. 
4.  Blind  Man's  Buff. 
A  player  is  blind-folded  and  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
with  a  stick  in  one  hand.  The  other  players  walk  around  him 
until  he  taps  three  times  on  the  floor  with  his  cane,  when  they 
must  stand  still.  The  blind  man  thereupon  points  his  cane  at 
some  player  who  must  take  the  opposite  end  of  the  cane  in  his 
hand.  The  blind  man  then  tells  him  to  make  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  train,  cat,  dog,  automobile  horn,  fire  engine  whistle,  sheep, 
lion,  parrot,  cow,  duck,  rooster,  cannon,  etc. 

From  this  the  blind  man  tries  to  guess  the  name  of  the  player. 
If  the  guess  is  correct  they  change  places.  If  wrong  the  game 
is  repeated  with  the  same  blind  man. 

4.    "Do  This,  Do  That." 
The  leader  faces  the  class  and  imitates  any  action  or  as- 
sumes any  gymnastic  position,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "Do 
This !"  and  the  others  immediately  imitate. 

If  the  leader  should  say,  "Do  that !"  instead  of  "Do  this !" 
any  player  who  imitates  the  action  must  be  seated. 

The  leader  may  choose  any  gymnastic  positions  that  are 
familiar,  such  as  trunk  bending,  hopping,  jumping,  dancing 
steps,  or  imitate  familiar  actions  such  as  see-saw,  wind  mill, 
hammering,  sawing,  washing,  ironing,  driving  an  automobile, 
flying  a  kite,  shoveling,  blowing  up  a  balloon. 
Dramatization. 
Good  Health. 
Each  child  wears  a  large  card.     On  each  card  is  printed 
what  he  signifies : 

Good  Health 

Poor  Health 

Breakfast 

Dinner 

Supper 

Water 

Cleanliness 

Fresh  Air 

Exercise 

Sleep. 

Poor  Health:  (to  Good  Health).     You  look  like  a  very 

healthy  boy.    Tell  me  what  makes  you  so  strong. 

Good  Health:  I  am  healthy  because  I  take  good  care  of 
myself.  I  eat  three  meals  every  day  and  take  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. I  will  introduce  you  to  my  friends  who  help  me  to  be 
strong. 

(Breakfast  steps  forward.) 

Breakfast:  I  am  Good  Health's  Breakfast.  I  consist  of  milk, 
bread  and  butter,  cereal  and  fruit. 

Dinner:    I  am  Good  Health's  Dinner.    I  consist  of  soup,  a 
little  meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  butter  and  dessert. 
(Supper  steps  forward.) 

Supper:  I  am  Good  Health's  Supper.  I  am  made  up  of 
bread  and  butter,  milk,  a  baked  potato  and  stewed  fruit. 

Bad  Health  (to  Good  Health)  :  Are  these  all  the  things 
that  make  you  healthy? 

Good  Health:    There  are  other  things,  too.    They  are  just 
as  necessary  as  good  meals. 
(Water  appears.) 

{Continued  on  page  117) 


NATURE— SECOND  YEAR. 
Humming  Bird 

Prep.    Tell  me  the  name  of  a  bird  you  have  seen. 

Where  did  you  see  it? 

What  color  was   it? 

What  did  it  eat? 

Ask  several  children  similar  questions  about  the  birds  they 
have  seen,  suiting  questions  to  bird  named.  Ask  about  size, 
color,  head,  bill,  feet,  song,  nest,  eggs,  food. 

Aim.  To-day  we  shall  learn  about  a  bird  you  have  not  seen 
so  often.  (Museum  of  Natural  History  will  lend  you  the  speci- 
men.) 

Pres.     Place  specimen  before  class. 

Does  anyone  know  its  name? 

Imitate  sound.  Why  so  called?  Because  it  makes  a  hum- 
ming sound. 

How  does  it  make  this  sound?    With  the  wings. 

Write  name  on  board. 

What  color  is  it?  Back  is  green,  throat  red,  breast  gray. 
When  you  see  it  flying  it  sparkles  like  gold.  The  mother 
bird  does  not  have  such  bright  colors.  In  place  of  the  pretty 
red  on  this  one's  throat  is  white.  Why?  The  baby  birds  are 
colored  like  their  mother.     Why? 

Tell  about  the  size  of  this  bird.  Very  small.  Smallest  of 
all  birds.  If  the  feathers  were  taken  off,  it  would  be  scarcely 
larger  than  a  large  horse-fly.    Excite  pity. 

Tell  about  its  bill.    Very  long  and  slender. 

About  its  wings.  Long  for  such  a  tiny  bird.  (Let  a  child 
hold  specimen  and  measure  wing.)  It  is  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  long. 

Look  at  its  feet.  How  many  toes?  Four.  How  many 
in  front?  Three.  How  many  behind?  One.  Birds  with 
feet  like  this  are  called  Perchers. 

With  what  is  the  humming  bird  covered?     Feathers. 

What  does  it  eat?  Insects  and  juice  of  flowers.  The 
juice  of  flowers  is  down  deep  in  the  center  of  flowers.  The 
humming  bird  is  often  called  the  nectar  loving  humming  bird. 
(Explain  nectar.) 

How  does  the  humming  bird  get  the  nectar?  With  his  long 
bill.  He  also  has  a  long  tongue  which  is  like  a  pump.  He 
puts  this  far  down  into  the  flowers  and  draws  up  the  honey. 

What  does  he  find  in  the  center  of  some  flowers  besides 
honey?     Tiny  insects. 

The  humming  bird  stops  hardly  a  second  in  taking  his  food. 
He  takes  it  while  he  is  flying,  going  swiftly  from  flower  to 
flower.  He  skims  over  the  surface  of  ponds  and  grasps  tiny 
insects.     He  is.  easily  frightened. 

How  are  the  baby  birds  fed?  By  the  mother,  through  her 
bill. 

A  humming  bird  can  not  sing  like  a  canary.  Its  song  is  a 
mere  squeak — sometimes  a  little  twitter. 

Look  at  the  humming  bird's  nest  and  tell  about  it.  Very 
small  thimble  shaped.  Of  what  is  it  made?  Fine  grass,  roots, 
bark,  spider's  web,  wool,  feathers,  hair,  moss.  It  is  plastered 
over  with  lichens  (explain)  and  lined  with  down  gathered 
from  plants.  It  resembles  a  knot.  Where  is  it  built  ?  In  the 
top  of  apple  trees. 
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How  many  eggs  does  the  mother  bird  lay?  Two.  Show 
the  blown-out  egg  shell  of  a  humming  bird.  What  color  are 
the  two  eggs?  White.  How  large  are  they?  Very  small — 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  baby  birds  hatch  in  two  weeks. 
They  are  blind  and  naked,  but  are  soon  covered  with  feathers. 
In  three  weeks,  they  can  leave  the  nest  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Do  you  remember  how  they  look?  Like  their  mother — 
have  no  bright  colors.     Why? 

How  does  the  father  bird  defend  the  baby  birds?  He  is 
very  bold  and  strikes  with  his  long  bill  into  the  eyes  of  the 
birds  that  try  to  harm  his  home. 

Where  does  the  humming  bird  go  in  winter.  South.  He 
goes  in  September  and  comes  back  in  May.  He  lives  with  us 
only  in  late  spring  and  summer.  Why?  He  cannot  find  in- 
sects and  honey  here  in  winter. 

Of  what  use  are  birds?    Kill  insects  and  other  pests. 

Comp.  Is  the  mother  bird  of  any  other  bird  bright  colored? 
How  about  the  little  one? 

Which  do  you  think  prettier,  the  humming  bird  or  canary? 
Borrow  a  canary  and  cage.  Which  bird  is  larger  ?  Tell  about 
the  songs  of  each. 

Why  do  we  not  keep  the  humming  bird  in  a  cage  as  we 
do  the  canary  ?  It  would  die.  It  must  live  out  of  doors  where 
it  can  be  free  and  get  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Would  an  owl  die  in  a  cage? 

Would  a  parrot? 

Compare  feet  of  humming  bird  and  duck.  (Draw  simple 
diagram.)     Duck  is  a  swimmer. 

Compare  humming  bird  with  shown  specimens  of  owl  and 
robin. 

Gen.  Children  compose  sentences  on  the  humming  bird, 
the  best  of  which  are  written  on  board.    Such  as : 

The  humming  bird  is  the  smallest  bird. 

It  has  a  long  bill. 

It  takes  the  honey  from  the  flowers  with  its  bill. 

The  mother  bird  lays  two  tiny  white  eggs. 

The  baby  birds  have  no  bright  colors. 

The  papa  bird  has  bright  colors. 

The  humming  bird  would  die  in  a  cage. 

App.     Children  try  to  see  a  live  humming  bird  outside  of 
class  room  and  if  they  do,  tell  where  they  saw  it,  what  it 
was  doing,  and  anything  else  they  observed;  or  else  observe 
specimen  secured  from  museum. 
Correlate. 

Drawing. 

Penmanship. 

Prose  (reading).  (Protection  of  Bird.  No  egg  collecting 
by  pupils   because   we  all   want  to  protect   our  birds.) 

Poetry   (study).     Usefulness  of  Birds. 
Birds  of  Killingworth.     Longfellow.     Music    (song). 

Dramatization.     (Pupils  imitate  birds;  others  guess.) 

Lantern  slides. 

Erect  a  bird  house,  different  sized  openings,  and  a  drinking 
and  bathing  fountain  near  the  school  yard  or  garden.  Simple 
bird  houses  and  troughs  may  be  built  in  the  work  shop  by 
boys  of  7th  Grade  and  presented  to  school  by  Nature  Study 
Club  and  Lend-a-Hand  Society  or  Audubon  Club. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Prep.  (Combined  with  Aim.)  I  shall  show  you  to-day  a 
little  animal.  You  can  see  many  of  them  in  the  country. 
Around  our  school  house  in  the  grass  or  on  a  low  bush  you 
can  see  them  hop  around.  How  many  know  what  animal  I 
mean  ? 

Pres.  The  teacher  now  places  a  grasshopper  on  a  mirror, 
with  a  glass  tumbler  turned  over  it. 

How  many  legs  has  the  grasshopper?     Six. 

How  many  on  each  side?  Three.  (Later  correlate  this 
fact  with  a  problem  in  arithmetic.) 

Are  all  his  legs  the  same?     No. 

Tell  me  about  the  front  legs.     Very  short. 

Tell  me  about  the  hind  legs.    Very  long. 

Why?    Watch  him  jump. 

How  many  wings  has  he?    Some  will  say  four,  some  two. 

Watch  him  fly  How  many  wings  on  each  side?  What 
kind  of  skin  has  he? 

After  each  part  is  noted,  the  teacher  should  draw  a  plain 
outline  of  the  parts  on  the  blackboard. 

What  does  he  do  with  the  top  wings  when  he  is  at  rest? 
Folds  them  over  and  covers  the  lower  wings.  Like  a  boy's 
overcoat. 

Look  again  at  the  lower  wings.  (Teacher  should  have 
specimens  of  separate  wings.)  Explain — The  lower  wings 
are  fine  and  delicate.  They  fold  like  a  fan  under  the  wing 
covers.  You  see  Mr.  Grasshopper  has  a  fine  dress  coat  under 
a  plain  overcoat.  The  wing  covers  are  long  and  narrow  and 
the  under  wings  broader  and  shorter.  (Illustrate  by  simple 
drawing.) 

Why  is  this  little  animal  called  a  grasshopper?  He  hops 
and  jumps  in  the  grass.  What  else  can  he  do?  He  can  climb 
up  a  stem.  If  he  is  frightened  he  hops  high  up  in  the  air  and 
flies  to  quite  a  distance. 

Where  is  the  grasshopper's  home?  In  the  fields.  He  hops 
along  the  road. 

What  color  is  his  home?    Green  or  brown. 

What  color  is  he  ?    Green  or  dusty  brown. 

How  does  this  help  him  ?  Chickens  and  turkeys  can  not  see 
him  as  easily  as  though  he  were  a  different  color.  They  would 
like  to  eat  him  and  this  helps  him  to  hide  from  them. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Grasshopper  can  sing?  In  his 
wings  is  a  drumhead  stretched  tight,  and  by  moving  one  wing 
over  the  other  he  makes  his  cheerful  music  to  amuse  Mrs. 
Grasshopper.  His  wing  covers  are  like  a  violin.  He  uses  one 
for  the  bow  and  the  other  for  the  violin. 

What  does  the  grasshopper  eat?    Leaves  and  grass. 

Do  the  farmers  like  the  grasshopper?  No,  sometimes  he 
spoils  their  grain  by  eating  off  all  the  leaves. 

How  long  do  you  think  a  grasshopper  lives?  A  grasshop- 
per's life  is  very  short.  He  lives  one  summer  singing  and 
hopping.    When  winter  comes  he  dies. 

What  do  they  do  before  they  die?  They  lay  eggs  in  little 
holes  in  the  ground.  They  cover  these  holes  so  as  to  keep 
them  warm  all  winter. 

Teacher  tells  the  following  and  questions  to  see  if  all  un- 
derstand it.  In  the  spring  the  larvae  are  very  small.  They 
change  their  skins  several  times  and  in  about  six  weeks'  time 
they  become  grasshoppers. 
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Comp.  What  other  insects  could  you  find  in  the  fields? 
Crickets.  Compare  grasshopper  and  cricket  in  another  les- 
son; also  mention  the  green  grasshopper,  locust,  katydid, 
cicada. 

Compare  wing  of  grasshopper  and  locust  (long  and  nar- 
row) with  fly  (short  and  broad)  and  bird  (feathered). 

Compare  body  of  grasshopper  with  body  of  spider.  (Two 
parts — three  parts.) 

Compare  legs  with  those  of  the  spider.     (Six-eight.) 

Gen.  Let  children  compose  sentences  on  the  lesson.  Write 
three  or  four  of  the  best  on  board,  and  afterward  let  children 
read  them.     Such  sentences  as: 

The  grasshopper  is  green  or  dark  brown. 

His  home  is  on  the  ground. 

He  has  four  wings. 

The  grasshopper  hops  high  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Grasshopper  can  sing. 

Farmers  do  not  like  the  grasshopper. 

In  a  subsequent  lesson,  the  teacher  should  ask  these  ques- 
tions : 

How  many  parts  has  the  insect?    Three. 

Ask  for  names.  Head,  chest,  stomach.  Look  carefully  at 
the  foot  of  the  grasshopper.  What  do  you  see?  Its  foot  is 
jointed. 

What  is  at  the  end  ?    Little  claws,  with  prongs. 

What  are  they  used  for?  They  act  like  pincers.  They 
grasp  an  object  so  that  the  grasshopper  can  climb. 

To  what  part  of  the  body  are  the  legs  fastened? 

Look  at  the  head.  Place  animal  in  microscope  or  under  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass. 

How  many  eyes  has  it  ?    Are  they  in  a  group  or  apart  ? 

What  are  in  front  of  his  head  ?  Two  feelers.  For  what  do 
you  suppose  he  uses  them?  It  is  believed  they  are  to  smell 
as  well  as  see. 

How  does  the  grasshopper  breathe?  Air  tubes  throughout 
the  body.     How  do  children  breathe? 

Where  are  his  ears  ?    On  side  of  stomach. 

Application.  Examination  and  naming  of  specimens  se- 
cured by  pupils.  Showing  mounted  specimens  in  cabinets. 
Asking  pupils  the  recognize  and  name  the  various  objects  in 
the  collection.  Reading  little  stories  about  these  insects.  Col- 
lection of  colored  pictures  for  Nature  Study.  Bulletin  News. 
Visit  the  nearest  children's  museum  for  observation  of  cab- 
inets, for  lectures,  including  colored  slides  and  colored  charts. 
Class  cabinet  committee  should  bring  in  specimens. 

2A-2B. 

Games   (to  be  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  grade). 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  is  especially 
true  in  the  lower  grades.  Here,  the  teacher  must  use  many 
devices  in  teaching  so  as  to  keep  the  pupils'  interest  aroused 
at  all  times. 

Games  play  a  very  important  part  and  can  be  utilized  to 
correct  grammatical  errors, — in  fact,  they  may  be  correlated 
with  all  the  work  of  the  grade. 

They  have  an  educational  influence  and  are  the  means  of 
arousing  the  slow  pupils.  They  help  them  to  become  self- 
confident  and  develop  their  will  power. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  2B  GRADE 
The  Picture  Story 
For  composition  by  the  Picture  Story  method,  a  number 
of  pictures  will  have  to  be  mounted  by  the  teacher.  Only  such 
pictures  as  lend  themselves  to  story-telling  should  be  used. 
Some  of  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith's  pictures  make  excellent  mate- 
rial. 

The  children  are  to  have  a  new  picture  each  week  so  that 
the  interest  is  kept  alive. 

"Said"  Story 

The  first  step  in  the  Picture  Story  is  to  teach  the  "Said 
Story." 

Let  us  take  the  well-known  picture  of  "Baby  Stuart."  Pass 
it  around  the  class  so  that  each  child  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it. 

Teacher — What  do  you  think  is  the  name  of  this  picture? 

Pupils— "The  Baby."  "The  Baby  and  the  Ball."  "The 
Pretty  Dress."    "The  Pretty  Baby,"  etc. 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  board,  the  various  names  making 
all  capital  letters  in  colored  chalk. 

Teacher — What  do  you  think  the  baby  is  saying  to  you  ? 

Answers  should  be  made  in  complete  sentences  and  written 
by  the  teacher  on  a  clean  board. 

Pupils — The  baby  said,  "Look  at  my  pretty  ball." 

The  baby  said,  "See  my  silk  dress." 

Baby  said,  "I  love  to  play  with  my  ball,"  etc. 

Again  colored  chalk  is  to  be  used  for  all  capitals  and  also 
for  all  quotation  and  punctuation  marks. 

Teacher— We  call  these  stories  said  stories.  We  must  begin 
every  story  with  a  capital  letter.  After  said,  we  have  a  comma 
and  sixty-six.  After  comma,  sixty-six,  we  always  begin  the 
next  word  with  a  capital  letter.  We  finish  the  story  with  a  dot 
(period)  and  ninety-nine. 

Note — Comma,  sixty-six,  period,  ninety-nine,  is  a  mnemonic 
scheme  to  teach  the  children  quotation  marks.  The  children 
should  be  taught  to  make  the  sixty-six,  and  ninety-nine  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible. 

After  the  children  can  tell  the  teacher  just  how  to  write  a 
said  story,  the  next  step  is  to  have  them  write  it  on  the  board. 

The  teacher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blackboard  is 
her  sheet  of  paper.  In  order  to  make  her  "paper"  look  neat 
she  must  leave  a  space  or  margin  on  the  left  hand  side.  To 
do  that  she  must  place  two  hands  close  to  the  edge  and  place 
a  dot.  She  then  begins  her  story  with  a  capital.  When  she 
reaches  the  end  of  her  "line,"  she  writes  on  the  next  line  but 
before  doing  so,  she  places  one  hand  close  to  the  edge  of  her 
"paper,"  puts  a  dot  and  finishes  her  story  or  sentence. 

After  children  are  able  to  write  "said  stories"  on  the  board, 
they  may  try  writing  them  on  paper.  Instead  of  measuring 
with  two  hands  they  measure  with  two  fingers  on  first  line 
and  one  finger  on  every  following  line. 

Before  children  begin  to  write  on  their  paper,  everything 
should  be  erased  from  the  board. 

The  "Who"  and  "Do"  Story 

Picture  of  "Baby  Stuart." 

Teacher— "Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture?" 

Pupils — "I  see  a  baby  in  this  picture." 

(Continued  on  page   118) 
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NATURE  STUDY— 3A. 

(Continued  from  January,  1920) 

Lesson  16. 

Purpose — To  show  that  selfishness  at  the  table  is  not  a  sign 
of  good  manners. 

Method:  Conversation. 

How  many  of  you  like  oranges?  I  see  that  you  all  do. 
Suppose  you  saw  that  one  orange  were  bigger  than  the  rest, 
which  would  you  want? 

"The  biggest  one." 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,  but  would  you 
take  the  largest  one? 

"No,  Miss  Brown." 

Why  not? 

"I  would  leave  that  for  mamma." 

"It  isn't  polite  to  take  the  largest  and  best  for  yourself." 

Who  should  have  the  best? 

"Mamma  and  papa." 

Suppose  grandma  and  grandpa  should  be  at  the  table? 

"Then  they  should  have  the  best." 

Tell  me  who  should  have  the  best. 

"The  older  people." 

How  should  the  others  feel  about  it? 

"They  should  be  glad  to  give  the  best  to  others." 

Lesson  17. 

Purpose:  To  specify  some  forms  of  polite  expressions  used 
at  table. 

Method:  An  incident  related.  Criticisms  elicited  from 
pupils. 

I  once  sat  down  at  a  table  where  there  were  three  children. 
They  seemed  to  be  nearly  starved,  although  I  knew  they  had 
eaten  a  good  breakfast.  As  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  seats 
they  called  out,  "I  want  some  bread,"  "Give  me  some  meat," 
"Pass  the  jelly";  and  when  they  were  served  they  began  to 
eat  as  if  it  were  their  first  meal  in  a  long  time.  I  think  some 
of  you  would  have  been  surprised  at  those  children's  manners. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  them,  Jennie  ? 

"They  ought  to  have  kept  still  until  they  were  served." 

"Thev  ought  to  have  said.  T  would  like  some  bread,  if  you 
please.'  " 

"And,  'Will  you  please  give  me  some  meat?'  " 

"And,  'Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pass  the  jelly?'  " 

Yes,  that  would  have  been  much  better.  What  should  you 
say  when  something  is  passed  to  you  at  table,  and  you  do  not 
wish  it? 

"Not  any,  thank  you." 

"I  don't  care  for  any,  thank  you." 

If  you  remember  to  do  these  things,  what  will  be  said  of 
you? 

"That  we  know  how  to  speak  politely  at  the  table." 

Lesson  18. 
Purpose:  To  give  a  few  reminders. 

Method:  A  few  reminders  each  day  in  the  form  of  conver- 
sation, relating  incidents  to  bring  out  the  thought. 

Reminders. 

1.     Do  not  fail  to  say  "Good  morning,  Miss  B ."  to  your 

teacher,  and  "Good  afternoon,  Miss  B ,"  when  you  leave 

her. 


2.  When  you  pass  in  front  of  your  teacher  say,  "Excuse 

***** » 
me. 

3.  Never  fail  to  say  "Thank  you"  (not  thanks),  for  the 
smallest  favor. 

4.  Do  not  continually    shake    your    hand    to    attract   the 
teacher's  attention. 

5.  Never  stand  at  your  desk,  or  step  forward  raising  your 
hand. 

6.  When  another  child  is  reading  or  answering  a  question, 
do  not  raise  hands. 

7.  Do  not  "fuss"  with  pencils,  etc. 

8.  Keep  your  hands  clasped  when  not  busy. 

9.  If  you  have  a  desk-mate  give  him  full  share  of  seat,  desk 
and  shelf. 

10.  Do  not  stare  at  strangers  who  enter  the  room. 

11.  Do  not  slide  in  your  seats  nor  lounge  in  the  school- 
room. 

12.  When  you  stand  to  recite,  stand  erect,  without  leaning 
against  the  desk.    Stand  on  both  feet. 

13.  Do  not  swing  the  feet,  nor  scrape  them  on  the  floor. 

14.  In  handing  a  pointer,  pencil  or  pen,  hand  the  blunt  end. 

15.  Do  not  call  from  the  school-room  to  some  one  outside. 

16.  Do  not  look  in  at  the  windows  of  a  school-room. 

17.  Always  rap  before  entering  any  school  room  but  your 
own,  or  any  teacher's  office. 

18.  Do  not  chew  gum  in  school. 

19.  Do  not  eat  in  school. 

NATURE  STUDY— 3A. 

The  introductory  note  to  the  Syllabus  in  Nature  Study 
for  the  N.  Y.  schools  reminds  us  that  in  the  lower  grades 
especially  we  must 

Cultivate  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  nature. 

Develop  the  point  of  observation. 

Increase  the  ability  to  imagine  and  visualize. 

To  secure  this  training  the  children  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  actual  object,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  if  pos- 
sible, or  if  this  is  not  practicable,  present  the  object  in  the 
class  room,  either  living  or  mounted. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  point,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  for  the  past  15  years  sent  traveling  exhibits  of 
nature  specimens  direct  to  the  class  room.  This  has  been  a 
wonderful  help  to  thousands  of  children. 

If  you  desire  the  loan  of  a  set  for  your  class  room  drop  a 
post  card  to  the  Museum,  77th  St..  Central  Park  West,  N.  Y 
City,  and  a  messenger  will  bring  the  set  suitable  for  your 
grade.  This  will  be  repeated  every  month.  Besides  the  splen- 
did mounted  specimens,  a  book  is  sent  giving  complete  direc- 
tions for  observation  and  study,  For  teachers  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  this  great  cooperative  service  Mono- 
graphs has  reprinted  one  of  the  booklets  sent  for  a  3A-3B 
class. 

NATIVE  BIRDS— BLUE  JAY  SET. 

English  Sparrow: 

House  Sparrow. 

This  abundant  sparrow  of  the  streets  was  introduced  into 
New  York  City  in  1864.  About  the  same  time  it  was  brought 
to  Brooklyn  and  other  eastern  cities.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  abundant  birds  in  the  United  States. 
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Red  Crossbill. 

The  crossbills'  summer  home  is  among  the  cone-bearing  for- 
ests of  Canada,  but  when  the  supply  of  cone-seeds  fails  they 
come  south  in  great  numbers,  and  may  then  be  seen  in  Central 
Park  extracting  the  seeds  from  pine  or  spruce  cones  with 
their  singular  hill. 

Downy  Woodpecker 

A  common  resident  of  our  woods  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
often  found  in  our  parks  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

Junco:  Snowbird. 

The  junco  comes  to  us  from  its  summer  home  in  northern 
New  England  or  Canada,  in  September,  and  remains  until 
May.  It  is  abundant  in  the  country  about  New  York,  but  is 
not  often  in  Central  Park,  probably  because  there  are  so  few 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  it  devours  for  food. 

Blue  Jay. 

Blue  jays  are  with  us  at  all  times,  but  are  most  common 
near  New  York  City  in  the  fall  when  they  gather  to  feed  on 
acorns  and  chestnuts.  At  this  season  many  of  them  visit 
Central  Park. 

The  following  notes  may  prove  of  interest  to  teachers  using 
the  small  collection  of  birds  consisting  of  the  Chimney  Swift, 
Barn  Swallow,  Phoebe,  House  Wren,  Bluebird. 

Coloration. 

Both  the  Chimney  Swift  and  the  Barn  Swallow  are  active 
birds  possessing  great  power  of  flight.  They  dash  rapidly 
through  the  air,  readily  catching  their  food  of  insects  and  as 
easily  escaping  from  any  bird-killing  hawk  which  might  chance 
to  follow  them.  Neither  as  pursuers  or  when  pursued  have 
they,  therefore,  any  need  of  concealment,  and  their  colors  are 
evidently  not  designed  to  render  them  inconspicuous. 

The  colors  of  both  the  phoebe  and  house  wren,  however, 
make  these  birds  comparatively  difficult  to  see.  The  phoebe 
is  deceptively  or  aggressively  colored ;  that  is,  its  colors  assist 
in  concealing  it  while  it  waits  patiently  for  an  insect  to  pass 
within  the  proper  distance,  when  it  darts  out  from  its  perch 
and  captures  it. 

The  wren,  on  the  other  hand,  is  protectively  colored,  that 
is,  its  colors  protect  it  from  its  enemies  by  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  the  twigs,  sticks,  etc.,  of  the  undergrowth  gen- 
erally inhabited  by  wrens. 

The  bluebird,  like  most  brightly  colored  birds,  is  arboreal  in 
habit. 

Structure. 

The  Bill.  With  the  chimney  swift  and  barn  swallow,  the 
bill  is  small  and  weak  and  might  be  called  merely  a  'snap'  or 
'catch'  to  the  mouth.  The  opening  to  the  latter,  or  gaps,  is 
exceptionally  wide  to  enable  the  birds  more  readily  to  catch 
insects  in  flight. 

The  phoebe's  bill  is  stronger  than  the  swallow's,  but  its 
broad,  flat  shape  is  in  evident  relation  to  the  bird's  wing- 
feeding  habits.  The  size  of  the  gaps  is  practically  increased 
by  the  bristles  at  the  side  of  the  bill,  which  doubtless  act  like 
the  'wings'  to  a  fish-trap. 

Wings.  Compare  the  wings  of  the  swift  and  swallow  with 
those  of  the  house  wren  and  note  the  marked  difference  in 
length.  The  first-named  are  pre-eminently  birds  of  the  air, 
and  their  wings  in  consequence  are  highly  developed.     The 


wren,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sedentary  in  habit,  and  its  wings 
are  correspondingly  small. 

Tail.  The  long,  forked  tail  of  the  barn  swallow  not  only 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird's  appearance  but  to  the  grace 
of  its  movements,  the  tail  serving  as  a  rudder  in  flight  and 
assisting  the  bird  in  making  sharp  twists  or  turns  as  it  dashes 
rapidly  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

The  tail  of  the  swift,  like  that  of  the  woodpeckers  and  some 
other  birds,  is  used  as  a  prop  to  support  the  bird  while  it 
clings  to  a  vertical  surface.  Chimney  swifts  never  perch,  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  rest  on  the  wall  of  a  chimney  by  brac- 
ing themselves  with  their  tail.  Note  the  projection  of  the  shaft 
of  the  tail-feather  beyond  its  vanes,  or  feathery  portion,  and 
the  stiffness  as  well  as  sharpness  of  the  shaft. 

In  some  birds  the  tail  seems  to  be  indicative  of  the  dis- 
position of  its  owner.  Compare  the  uplifted  tail  of  a  pert, 
active  wren,  with  the  drooping  member  of  a  pensive,  quiet 
phoebe,  and  one  has  a  fair  index  of  the  character  of  these 
birds. 

Feet.  There  is  generally  a  close  relation  between  the  form 
of  a  bird's  wings  and  feet,  and  when  the  former  are  large  the 
latter  are  usually  comparatively  small.  Note  the  large  wings 
and  small  feet  of  the  swift  and  swallow.  The  first-named, 
as  was  stated  above,  has  not  sufficient  strength  in  its  tiny  feet 
to  grasp  a  perch  effectively;  while  the  swallow,  when  on  the 
ground,  waddles  awkwardlv  about  in  a  manner  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  progress  through  the  air. 

The  phoebe,  wren,  and  bluebird  are  typical  perching  birds. 
Note  the  well-developed  feet  and  particularly  the  length  of 
the  hind-toe,  which  is  larger  than  any  of  the  front  toes  and 
enables  the  birds  to  firmly  grasp  a  limb. 

Song. 

Neither  the  swift  nor  phoebe  has  a  well-developed  vocal 
apparatus,  and  their  notes  are  of  a  simple  character.  The 
barn  swallow,  bluebird,  and  wren,  however,  are,  anatomically 
true  oscines,  or  song  birds.  The  swallow  utters  a  pleasing, 
liquid,  twittering  warble;  the  bluebird's  notes,  while  limited 
in  number,  are  musical  in  tone,  and  the  wren,  like  most  mem- 
bers of  its  family,  is  a  songster  of  exceptional  ability. 

How  the  Museum  Is  Striving  to  Meet  the  Needs 
of  Teachers. 

1.  Teachers  desiring  to  study  at  the  Museum  will  be  pro- 
vided with  specimens. 

2.  Open  week  days  9  to  5.  Sundays  1  to  5.  Teachers  and 
school  children  are  always  welcome. 

3.  On  application  to  Director,  teachers  visiting  with  pupils 
may  secure  services  of  a  special  instructor. 

4.  Teachers  may  use  Museum  Class  Room  equipped  with 
chairs,  tables,  blackboard,  stereopticon,  etc.  Specimens  will 
be  taken  from  cases  and  placed  for  class  instruction  if  teachers 
so  elect. 

Sets  of  specimens  are  sent  by  the  Museum  for  all  grades 
from  1A  to  6B.  Write  for  postal  card  containing  these  sets 
and  check  off  in  the  order  you  desire.  The  people  of  New 
York  should  not  only  appreciate  the  great  benefits  pupils  de- 
rive from  this  co-operation  but  should  also  visit  the  Museum, 
bringing  their  children  along.  No  other  city  presents  such  a 
fine  chance  for  Nature  Study. 
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LANGUAGE— 3B. 
Verb  Drills. 
I. 
I  can  see  our  lovely  flag. 
We  saw  the  parade  yesterding. 
I  am  seeing  the  flag  flying  now. 
The  girls  have  seen  the  soldiers. 
Have  you  seen  my  book? 
I  have  not  seen  it. 
Has  Jennie  seen  your  clean  dress? 
I  saw  an  interesting  picture. 
They  saw  the  dolls  in  the  window. 
We  saw  the  flowers  on  the  table. 
Have  you  seen  the  bright  moon? 
I  saw  many  bright  stars. 
Dora  saw  my  little  sister. 
Did  you  see  the  pretty  baby? 
We  have  seen  the  white  kitten. 
The  children  saw  us  dance. 
They  saw  our  play. 
I  have  not  seen  her  today. 
Did  you  see  my  new  shoes? 
She  saw  me  throw  the  ball. 
The  parts  of  the  verb  see  are  see,  saw,  seeing,  seen. 

II. 

Fill  blanks   in  the  following  sentences  with  parts  of  the 
verb  see. 

She  my  new  pin. 

I your  good  marks. 

We the  little  children  at  play. 

Dora my  little  sister. 

We  them  in  the  park. 

I  have  this  before. 

Have  you my  blue  sweater? 

I  haven't it. 

What  have  you in  the  hall? 

I our  new  picture. 

Have  you our  plants? 

Jennie the  birds  on  the  rail. 

I the  blue  flower  on  your  hat. 

Have  you Annie's  pen? 

I it  on  the  desk. 

III. 

Correction  of  errors. 

Five  of  the  following  sentences  are  incorrect.     Find  them, 
and  correct  them.    One  sentence  contains  two  errors. 

I  sawn  her  on  her  way  to  school? 

Jennie  can  see  the  school  from  her  house. 

The  boy  saw  the  car  coming  in  time. 

We  ain't  saw  the  book  today. 

Sarah  has  seen  her  soldier  brother  twice. 

I  seen  Jennie  playing  ball. 

You  can  see  your  report  card  now. 

They  see  me  when  I  went  there. 

I  have  seen  better  work  than  this. 

She  seen  the  moving  pictures. 


Go. 

I. 


My  boys  are  going  down  the  street. 

They  have  gone  or  the  doctor. 

She  has  gone  to  the  market. 

Annie  went  to  the  nurse. 

Mary  and  Jennie  have  gone,  too. 

Have  the  children  gone  home?  - 

Has  Ida  gone  to  the  office?  •  i 

I  went  into  the  hall. 

We  went  down  the  stairs. 

They  have  gone  away  quietly.' 

Rose  has  gone  for  some  water. 

My  mother  has  gone  to  the  market. 

The  men  have  gone  to  work.  !  '  >. 

I  am  going  to  the  country. 

My  brothers  have  gone  to  camp. 

Our  troops  went  to  France. 

The  parts  of  the  verb  go  are,  go,  went,  going,  gone. 

II. 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  parts  of  the  verb 


go. 


We 


to  buy  milk. 


I to  the  library  every  day. 

Has  Ida for  the  book. 

Mary  and  Jennie  have for  a  walk. 

My  sister  and  I  yesterday. 

They  have away. 

Rose  has to  the  street  to  play. 

She down  the  stairs. 

Have  they into  the  garden? 

m  We  are to  a  party. 

Has  Rose alone? 

The  boys  have for  more. 

Jennie  is now. 

Bessie  and  I  have every  day. 

Have  they to  the  South  ? 


to  the  pictures  this  evening. 


I  go  to  school  early. 
They  went  to  the  store. 


The  boys  are  - 

She to  the  country  last  summer. 

They  are to  stay  at  home. 

We to  see  the  sick  girl. 

I  like  to to  visit  my  aunt. 

III. 

Five  of  the  following  sentences  are  incorrect;  one  contains 
two  errors.    Find  and  correct  them. 
We  are  going  to  our  grandmother's. 
At  last  the  winter  has  went. 
They  have  just  went  out. 
She  likes  to  have  us  go  to  see  her. 
Sam  has  went  to  play  ball. 
Jennie  went  to  high  school  this  term. 
She  ain't  went  home  yet. 
Sarah  has  gone  to  business. 
The  girls  have  went  to  a  party. 
I  like  to  go  to  bed  early. 

Come. 

I. 
She  comes  to  school  every  day. 
My  aunt  came  to  our  house. 
My  brother  is  coming  home  soon. 
Jennie's  brother  has  come  home. 
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Have  the  birds  come  back. 
They  will  come  from  the  South. 
Dora  came  to  my  house. 
She  comes  with  my  sister. 
Annie  came  to  the  store  with  me. 
When  will  you  come  to  the  park? 
I  am  coming  now. 
Has  your  father  come  from  work? 
My  mother  has  come  from  the  market. 
Is  your  uncle  coming? 
My  uncle  came  last  night. 
Mary  came  with  a  big  bundle. 
Gussie  came  without  anything. 
She  will  come  if  you  ask  her. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  come  are,  come,  came,  com- 
ing, come. 

II. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  parts  of  the 
verb  come. 

Here  the  soldiers. 

I  to  school  at  nine  o'clock. 

She  is down  the  street. 

They  are tomorrow. 

The  children  have  to  work. 

Has  your  sister ■  home? 

She  an  hour  ago. 

Ida  with  Rose. 

Jennie for  her  book. 

Did  she  alone? 

Mary  and  Annie  early. 


to  see  me. 
to  visit  us. 


They 

My  aunts 

They with  my  uncle. 

Her  mother  is  to  school  for  her. 

The  family 
Are  you  — 

with  me  to  the  library. 

Rachel with  me  yesterday. 


— to  live  next  door, 
now? 


I  will 


if  you  will  wait. 


III. 

Five  of  the  following  sentences  are  incorrect ;  one  of  the 
five  contains  two  errors.     Find  and  correct  them. 
Spring  has  not  came  yet. 
She  has  come  to  stay  with  me. 
The  boy  come  to  see  my  brother. 
The  girls  are  coming  to  play  here. 
Come  with  me  to  Rachel's  house. 
They  come  to  work  with  me  yesterday. 
She  came  to  this  country  a  year  ago. 
Jennie  aint  came  in  time  this  week. 
Her  father  is  coming  from  Russia. 
They  have  came  to  see  the  school. 


Abbreviations. 

I. 
Introduce  abbreviations  in  connection  with  work  that  calls 


for  their  use.     Write  the  ordinary  form  of  the  word  first, 
and  later  give  the  abbreviation.     See  that  the  period  is  used. 

Arithmetic : 

Quart,  qt.     Peck,  pk.     Bushel,  bu.     Answer,  ans. 
Nature  Work: 

North,  N.    South,  S.    East,  E.    West,  W. 
Composition : 

Street,  St.  United  States,  U.   S.     Public  School,   P.   S. 

Avenue,  Av.     New  York,  N.  Y.     Company,  Co. 

II. 

See  that  the  rule  is  memorized. 
Rule :    A  period  is  placed  after  an  abbreviation. 
When  abbreviations  are  used  call  upon  the  pupils  to  give 
the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  period. 


III. 


Review : 

in. 

ft. 

pt. 

qt. 

gal 

hr. 

da. 

wk. 

yr. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri- 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Dr. 

doz. 

th 

PUNCTUATION. 


I. 


Review  rule. 

Place  an  interrogation  mark  after  a  question. 

II. 

The  big  boy  is  my  brother. 

What  is  his  name? 

Keep  to  the  right. 

My  aunt  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.   V. 

Ans.  is  the  abbreviation  of  answer. 

Where  have  you  been  all  day? 

I  had  to  go  to  the  dentist. 

Speak  slowly  and  clearly. 

I  go  to  P.  S.  147. 

Walk  quickly  and  quietly. 

Why  are  you  so  slow? 

Hurry  or  you  will  be  late. 

On  Graham  Av.  is  my  home. 

The  boy  reads  well. 

Please  throw  the  paper  into  the  basket. 

Place  your  pen  on  the  desk. 

She  lent  me  a  reader. 

Is  your  sister  a  pretty  girl  ? 

Take  the  book  from  the  baby. 

That  little  girl  is  very  polite. 

Do  you  clean  your  teeth  after  each  meal  ? 

My  brother  is  a  soldier. 

I  love  my  country  and  my  flag. 

What  country  do  you  love  best? 

I  like  to  work  examples. 

(Concluded  in  May  Monographs) 
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Ninth  Week. 
Appoint  boys  to  a  street  cleaning  department,  also  the  fire 
department  and  police  department. 

Object.  i 

1.  Keep  class  room,  halls  and  stairways  clean. 

2.  Prevent  fires  in  school  and  homes. 

3.  To  compare  with  actual  street  cleaning  and  fire  depart- 
ment. 

4.  Their  duties  should  be  well  emphasized. 

Tenth  Week. 
A — Fire  Department. 
Explain — 

1.  Sending  in  of  alarms. 

2.  Caution  not  to  touch  fire-box  because  of  expense  to  city. 

3.  Explain  how  fire  company  responds  to  call. 

4.  Visit  fire  house,  engine  room  and  hook  and  ladder  with 
pupils. 

B — Police  Department. 
Explain — 

1.  Reasons  for  department. 

1.  Protection  of  property. 

2.  Safety  of  one's  life. 

2.  How  we  can  help  police. 

1.  Attending  to  our  own  duties. 

2.  Honesty. 

C. — Street  Cleaning  Department. 
Explain — 

1.  Removal  of  garbage  and  rubbish. 

2.  How  we  can  help. 

1.  Not  to  throw  papers  around. 

2.  Pick  up  any  we  see  and  put  in  some  nearby  re- 

ceptacle. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Stories  of  Distinguished  Persons. 

1.  Henry  Hudson.     His  discoveries  and  results. 

2.  Peter  Stuyvesant.     His  rule  as  Governor. 

3.  Peter  Cooper.     His  life  (outline)   from  a  boy.     What 
he  left  to  encourage  boys  of  this  age. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Drill  again  in  story  of  Henry  Hudson. 

1.  What  he  discovered. 

2.  What  he  traded  with  the  Indians. 

3.  The  Dutch  Company  which  was    formed  and  its  motive. 

4.  Establishing  of  fur  trading  posts  with  Indians. 

5.  Settlement  of  Manhattan  as  a  result  and  its  good  ad- 
vantages. 

6.  Troubles  with  the  Indians. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

1.  Comparison  of  the  four  Dutch  Governors. 

2.  The  wall  built  on  Manhattan. 

3.  Troubles  with  the  English. 

4.  Duke  of  York  takes  possession. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Comparison  of  days  of  Dutch  and  English  settlers  and  now  in 
1.     Means  of  traveling. 

(a)  Boat,  train,  subway,  aeroplane,  etc. 


2.  Mode  of  dressing. 

3.  Means  of  livelihood. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
1.     The  Earth  as  a  whole. 
1.    Method. 

(a)  To  be  studied  from  the  globe  and  from  maps. 
2. '  Form  of  the  earth. 

(a)  How  found. 

(b)  Use  illustrations. 

(c)  Story  of  Columbus. 
3.     Daily  motion. 

1.  Result  of  earth  turning  on  its  axis. 

2.  Points  of  the  compass. 

3.  Apply  to  map  for  direction. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Names  and  relative  position  of  the  continents  and  oceans, 
islands,  etc. 

1.  Continents. 

North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
•  Australia. 

2.  Islands. 

Iceland,  Greenland,  Newfoundland.  West  Indies,  Can- 
ary Islands,  Bahama,  Philippine,  etc. 

3.  Oceans. 

Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 

4.  Isthmus,  capes,  peninsulas,  mountains,  plains,  etc. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
A — Hemispheres. 

1.  Definition  of  a  hemisphere. 

2.  Location. 

3.  Continents  in  each  hemisphere — Eastern  and  Western. 

4.  Continents  in  Northern  and  Southern  hemisphere. 

5.  Waters  in  each  hemisphere. 

6.  Locate  the  oceans  and  what  lands  they  touch. 

7.  Location  of  continents — the   smaller  divisions  of  land 
they  contain  and  their  location. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Continental  Highlands. 

(a)     Appalachian,  Rocky,  Andes,  Himalayas,  Alps. 

2.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays. 

Mediterranean,  Red,  Caribbean,  Hudson,  Mexico. 

3.  Causes  of  differences  in  earth's  surface. 

(a)     Heating  and  cooling. 

4.  Formation  of  Mountains. 

(a)     How  sloped. 

1.  High  and  make  wide  plains  long  and  sloping 

to  the  shore. 

2.  Inside  slope  short   runs  off  generally   into 

plains. 

5.  Location  of  the  mountains  named. 

1.  How  they  run  (north  and  south). 

2.  The  countries  through  which  they  go. 

3.  How  they  change  the  climate  of  the  land. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. 
Drill  and  review. 
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DRAMATIZATION— FOURTH   YEAR 


THE  RETURN  OF  COLUMBUS 

p,  \  Don  Gomez. 

I  Paterno,  his  Secretary. 

Don  Gomez — What  is  this  nonsense  I  hear?  Has  that  dar- 
ing sailor,  Columbus,  returned?  What  are  the  people  say- 
ing?   A  new  world  discovered!     Impossible! 

Paterno — The  news  has  just  reached  the  palace.  The  peo- 
ple have  gone  mad  with  excitement. 

Don  Gomez — I  don't  believe  it.    It  can't  be  true! 

Paterno — But  it  is,  I  say. 

Don  Gomez — What  proof  has  he? 

Paterno — Several  different  kinds.  Gold  and  precious  stones, 
some  strange  plants  and  animals,  and  some  men  who  look  very 
funny.  They  are  of  a  new  race,  copper  colored  with  straight 
hair. 

Don  Gomez — Oh !  It  cannot  be.  I  am  not  convinced  yet. 
It  does  not  seem  possible. 

Paterno — Even  the  king  has  listened  to  his  stories  and  be- 
lieves them. 

Don  Gomez — Well,  we  shall  see.  I  am  no  fool,  and  I  shall 
not  believe  such  a  ridiculous  story  unless  I  see  ample  proofs. 
Discovery !    Bah ! ! 

Paterno — Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  his  soldiers 
swear  that  his  story  is  true. 

Don  Gomez — He  has  probably  paid  them  to  do  so.  No  one 
who  is  sensible  will  believe  that  foolish  story.    See,  I  do  not. 

Paterno — The  king  and  queen  are  arranging  a  beautiful 
party  to  welcome  Columbus. 

Don  Gomez — What  delusion!  But  her  majesty  would  be- 
lieve any  story.  A  man  who  possesses  as  much  common  sense 
as  /  do  would  not. 

Paterno — Yes,  but  how  can  you  account  for  the  Indians  on 
board  the  vessel? 

Don  Gomez — Oh!  that  is  a  trick,  too.  Columbus  probably 
got  them  in  Africa. 

Paterno — His  sailors  do  not  say  so.  They  all  agree  with 
Columbus  and  say  it  is  no  luck. 

Don  Gomez — But  I  say  it  is!  An  unknown  world  reached 
by  sailing  West!  Who  ever  heard  of  such  nonsense?  The 
earth  round.  How  ridiculous!  I  am  a  matter-of-fact  man 
and  will  not  believe  that  nonsense.  Do  not  argue  with  me, 
Paterno.  I  am  a  practical,  commonsense  man,  and  cannot  be 
taken  in  with  such  trickery.  Let  us  go  to  the  palace  and  un- 
deceive the  king. 

Finis. 

THE  THREE  DWARFS 

("  Wicked  stepmother. 
j  Rose,  her  daughter. 
J   Alice,  her  stepdaughter. 
]   1st  Dwarf. 
|    2nd  Dwarf. 
[  3rd  Dwarf. 

ACT  I. 
Place — House  in  the  woods. 

Time Winter.    Alice  comes  out  of  house  dressed  in  tatters. 

Stepmother  follows  with  basket. 


Characters 


Stepmother— Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  dressed !  Pick  some 
strawberries  and  put  them  into  this  basket. 

Alice— Strawberries !  Why,  mother,  one  can't  find  straw- 
berries now.  The  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow. 
Besides,  my  dress  is  torn  and  I  shall  freeze. 

Stepmother— Do  as  I  say!  Don't  dare  return  until  the 
basket  is  filled  with  berries. 

Alice — I  shall  surely  die  of  the  cold.  I  can  only  obey  and 
do  my  best.     Where  shall  I  look  for  strawberries  in  winter  ? 

Enter  3  dwarfs. 

1st  Dwarf — Look!    There  is  a  little  girl. 

2nd  Dwarf — The  child  has  a  sweet  face.  Let  us  test  her 
and  see  if  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  sweet. 

3rd  Dwarf  (to  Alice) — I  see  you  have  a  crust  of  bread  in 
your  hand.    Will  you  not  share  it  with  three  hungry  men  ? 

Alice  (breaking  it) — You  are  welcome  to  it.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  it  is  not  fresh  and  that  there  is  not  more  of  it. 

1st  Dwarf — Why  are  you  dressed  in  rags?  It  is  so  cold 
that  even  the  water  in  the  lake  is  frozen. 

Alice — My  stepmother  hates  me,  and  has  dressed  me  this 
way.    She  sent  me  into  the  wood  to  find  some  strawberries. 

2nd  Dwarf — Strawberries !    In  January ! 

3rd  Dwarf — Does  your  stepmother  treat  you  kindly  ? 

Alice — At  first  she  did,  but  now  she  is  very  cruel  to  me. 
You  see,  she  has  a  daughter  of  her  own  who  is  just  my  age. 
Her  name  is  Rose.  Rose  has  beautiful  clothes  to  wear  and 
many  toys  to  play  with. 

1st  Dwarf — How  sad!  We  will  help  you,  because  you  have 
been  kind  to  us. 

2nd  Dwarf — You  shall  find  your  berries.  Go  to  yonder  cot- 
tage and  sweep  the  snow  away  from  the  door.  Beneath  it 
you  will  find  some  berries. 

Alice — Thank  you  again  and  again. 

1st  Dwarf — How  shall  we  reward  her?    She  is  a  nice  child. 

2nd  Dwarf — I  shall  give  her  the  gift  of  beauty.  Each  time 
that  she  opens  her  mouth  may  a  piece  of  gold  drop  from  her 
lips. 

(Dwarfs  run  off.    Alice  opens  cottage  door.) 

Stepmother — Well,  at  last !    Where  are  the  berries  ? 

Alice — Here  they  are,  mother.  Some  dwarfs  helped  me. 
They  must  have  bewitched  my  lips.  See  the  gold  that  drops 
from  them. 

Rose — Oh !  mother,  let  me  go  to  hunt  for  berries.  Perhaps 
the  dwarfs  will  make  my  mouth  drop  diamonds.  I  shall  take 
white  broad  with  jelly  along. 

Stepmother — Yes,  dear !  But  be  careful.  It  is  cold,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  you  will  become  ill.  Be  kind  to  the  dwarfs 
if  you  meet  them. 

Rose — Good-bye,  mother.  I  shall  not  be  gone  long.  (Walks 
away.) 

Enter  3  Dwarfs. 

1st  Dwarf — What  a  nice  little  lady. 
2d  Dwarf — Please  give  us  part  of  your  breakfast. 
3rd  Dwarf — Do,  please.    We  are  very  hungry. 
Rose — Indeed  not!    I  have  none  to  spare. 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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{Continued  from  January,  1920) 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Political  Geography  of  South  America. 

A.  Brazil: 
Countries: 

Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 

Guiana,  Uraguay,  Paraguay,  Ecuador. 
I.     Largest  City — Rio  de  Janeiro.    It  is  also  the  cap- 
ital.    Large  coffee  seaport. 

B.  Chile: 

Valparaiso — Largest  seaport  on  western  coast. 
Santiago — Capital  of  Chile.    It  is  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful streets,  parks  and  imposing  buildings. 

0.  Argentina: 

Buenos  Aires — Largest  city  of  South  America.    It  is 
also  the  capital  of  Argentina. 
Fourteenth  Week. 
Political  Geography  of  Europe. 

1 .  Countries: 

England,    France,    Germany,   Italy,   Russia,   Spain, 
Austria,  Hungary. 

2.  Cities  of  England: 

London — Capital  of  England,  also  a  principal  seaport. 
Liverpool — Important  commercial  city. 
Manchester — Cotton  manufacturing  center. 

3.  Cities  of  France: 

Paris — Capital  of  France  and  great  railroad  center. 
Lyons — Silk  and  velvet  manufactured. 
Bordeaux — Wine  center. 

4.  Cities  of  Germany — 

Berlin — Capital  of  Germany. 

Hamburg — One  of  the  greatest  seaports  on  the  main- 
land of  Europe. 
Cologne — Center  of  a  manufacturing  center. 
Fifteenth  Week. 
Political  Geography  of  Europe  (Continued). 
I.     Cities  of  Italy: 

Rome — Residence  of  King  of  Italy  and  Pope,  head 

of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Naples — Largest  city  of  Italy.     Macaroni  city. 
Milan — Chief  market  in  the  plain  of  the  Po. 
Venice — City  of  canals. 
II.     Cities  of  Russia: 

St.  Petersburg — Capital  of  Russia. 

...  ,  Railway  of  Russia. 

Warsaw )  * 

Odessa — Grain   center  and   shipping  point    of    the 
South. 
Cities  of  Spain: 

Madrid — Capital  and  largest  city  of  Spain. 

Barcelona — Greatest  commercial  city  of  Spain. 
Cities  of  Austria-Hungary: 

Vienna — Capital ;  also  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Europe.  It  contains  one  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  Europe. 

Budapest — Center  of  wheat  fields  and  a  great  flour- 
milling  center. 
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III. 


IV. 


Sixteenth  Week. 
Political  Geography  of  Asia. 

I.  Countries: 

China-Japan. 

II.  Cities  of  China: 

Peking — Capital  of  China. 
Canton — Important  seaport. 

Shanghai—  Greatest  seaport   of   China.     Many   for- 
eigners live  there. 
Manchuria— -Wide  plains  where  wheat  is  raised. 
III.    Cities  of  Japan: 

Tokyo — Capital  of  Japan. 

Yokohama — Chief  seaport  of  foreign  trade. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Political   Geography  of  Africa. 
I.     Countries: 

Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Sudan,  Kongo  States. 

II.  Cities  of  Egypt: 

Cairo — Capital  of  Egypt;  also  city  of  pyramids. 
Alexandria — Chief  seaport. 

III.  Cities  of  Abyssinia: 

Adis  Abeba,  capital. 

IV.  Cities  of  the  Sudan: 

Ashant — Gold  coast. 
Liberia — Ivory  coast. 

V.  Cities  of  the  Kongo  State: 

Boma — Trade  station  with  Belgium. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Draw  map  showing  climate  of  North  America. 

2.  Draw  map  showing  products  of  North  America. 

3.  Draw  a  map  showing  important  cities  on  coast  lines. 

.  Use  pictures  to  illustrate  phases  of  interest  in  the  different 
cities,  also  means  of  carrying  products. 

Give  uses  of  animal  and  plant  products  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. 

Review  and  drill. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term  a  systematic  plan  of 
review  of  the  4A  and  4B  grades  should  be  outlined  so  that 
the  pupils  promoted  to  5A  will  be  able  to  start  right  in  without 
losing  any  time  in  useless  repetition. 

I.  Have  the  globe  (black  slate)  placed  on  teacher's  desk; 
require  pupils  to  work  on  it  in  chalk  the  requirements  of  the 
4B  geography  syllabus.  Allow  use  of  text  book  as  an  aid 
to  memory  and  imagination,  if  necessary. 

II.  Give  pupils  small  outline  maps  and  have  them  fill  in 
one  country  each  day  to  develop  comparison  and  initiative. 

III.  Have  pupils  prepare  products  map,  each  row  or  small 
group  selecting  their  own  subject  by  choice  to  develop  judg- 
ment in  completing  a  project. 

IV.  Make  maps  of  paper  pulp,  plaster  material  on  a  board 
or  tray  or  pasteboard  or  glass-bottom  tray. 

These  will  serve  as  topics  for  general  review. 
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(Continued  from  page  98) 

1st  Dwarf — What  are  you  doing  here? 

Rose — I  am  looking  for  strawberries.  Besides,  it  is  no 
affair  of  yours. 

2nd  Dwarf— What  a  bold  child ! 

3rd  Dwarf — We  will  give  her  another  chance.  Go  into  my 
cottage  yonder.  Sweep  the  snow  away  from  the  back  door. 
Beneath  it  you  will  find  some  berries. 

Rose — I'm  no  servant !    I'll  do  no  sweeping ! 

1st  Dwarf — She  has  a  selfish  heart  and  an  unkind  tongue. 

2nd  Dwarf — What  shall  we  do  to  her? 

1st  Dwarf — She  shall  grow  uglier  each  day. 

2nd  Dwarf — Every  time  she  speaks  a  toad  shall  hop  from 
her  mouth. 

3rd  Dwarf— She  shall  always  be  unhappy. 

Rose,  frightened,  runs  home. 

Stepmother — Why,  Rose,  what  is  the  trouble? 

Rose — The  horrid  things!  See  what  they  have  done! 
(Toads  hop  around.) 

Stepmother — Were  you  kind  to*  the  dwarfs? 

Rose — No,  indeed  they  asked  me  to  sweep  the  floor,  and 
when  I  would  not  they  cursed  me. 

Stepmother — That  is  because  you  have  such  a  sharp  tongue 
and  do  not  think  before  you  speak.  Look  at  your  sister,  Alice. 
She  grows  more  beautiful  each  day.  You  have  learned  a  good 
lesson  today.  Remember  in  the  future  that  kind  words  and  a 
noble  heart  usually  win  out. 

Finis. 

UNION  FOR  ALL  FOREVER 


Characters 


EPISODE  I. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
Virginia. 
New  York. 
Delaware. 
Georgia. 
North  Carolina. 
A  Minuteman. 


The  North. 

The  South. 

Soldier. 

New  England. 

Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Southern  States. 

Western  States. 

Central  States. 

Sailor. 


As  the  curtains  are  drawn  the  thirteen  colonies  are  seen  mov- 
ing across  the  stage. 

Maryland — There  go  kings  forever. 

Massachusetts — We  shall  have  no  more  taxation  without 
representation. 

Connecticut — The  hired  Hessian  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 

Virginia — The  chains  are  broken. 

New  York — But  what  can  thirteen  unhappy  colonies  do  ? 

(Enter  a  minuteman  carrying  a  large  picture  of  Washing- 
ton.   He  holds  it  above  his  head.) 

Minuteman — Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  may  repair.  George  Washington  will  lead  you  now  as 
he  led  you  through  the  perils  of  the  Revolution.  In  union  is 
our  salvation.  Join  hands  and,  with  the  help  of  your  leader, 
we  will  form  a  union  of  thirteen  independent  States. 

(The  Colonies  slowly  come  together,  joining  hands  about 
the  raised  picture  of  Washington.) 


Delaware — May  our  free  constitution  be  sacredly  maintained. 

Georgia — I  hope  it  all  works  out  well. 

Connecticut — Perhaps  if  we  preserve  and  use  our  blessing 
we  may  recommend  it  to  every  nation  now  a  stranger  to  it. 

North  Carolina — We  must  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all. 

Virginia — May  our  union  be  perpetual. 

All — One  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

EPISODE  II. 

(One  group  of  children  should  be  dressed  in  blue  to  repre- 
sent the  North,  another  in  gray  to  represent  the  South.  Though 
they  stand  together,  the  South  is  impatient  and  anxious  to  get 
away.) 

The  North — Hold,  you  of  the  South.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  George  Washington  worked  to  form  a  union.  Would 
you  now  break  that  sacred  alliance? 

The  South — We  will  secede.  Our  State  rights  are  being 
violated. 

The  North — The  union  of  these  States  is  perpetual. 

The  South — We  believe  slavery  is  right  and  should  extend 
to  our  territory. 

The  North — Slavery  is  wrong. 

The  South — We  will  secede  from  the  Union. 

(The  South  draws  away.  Enter  a  Northern  soldier  carry- 
ing a  picture  of  Lincoln.) 

Soldier — Lo,  Lincoln  speaks.  Right  makes  might.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

EPISODE  III. 

New  England — How  horrible  is  the  war  across  the  sea. 

Middle  Atlantic  States — Germany  threatens  our  union. 

Western  States — She  moves  people  about  as  if  they  were 
property. 

Central  States — I  see  more  than  our  nation.  We  must  lift 
ourselves  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  into  the  view  of  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

New  England — What  must  we  do,  sister? 

Central  States — Deliver  the  free  people  of  the  world  from 
the  menace  of  a  military  establishment. 

Western  States — Right  is  more  precious  than  peace.  We 
shall  fight  for  Democracy. 

(Sailor  arrives  carrying  a  picture  of  Wilson.) 

Sailor— The  supreme  moment  in  our  history  has  come.  We 
will  keep  the  road  of  Democracy  open.     No  one  shall  close  it. 

The  States— The  great  League  of  Nations  will  keep  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy. 

Finis% 

Grand  Finale. 

All,  including  characters  and  pupil  spectators,  stand  and 
recite  the  following  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  American  Flag 
and  singing  of  America  (Supt.  McCabe's  version)  : 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  American  Flag  and  the  United 

States   of  America   Republic   for   which   it   stands,   one 

Nation,  indivisible  with  Liberty  and  Justice  to  all. 

Waving  of  individual  flags  by  each  pupil;  all  recite  "And 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave  O'er  the 
land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave." 
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LANGUAGE— 5A. 

Review.  Sentences:  declarative,  and  interrogative;  sub- 
ject and  predicate.  Nouns :  proper  nouns,  possessive  case, 
plurals.  Pronouns :  possessive  case.  Verbs :  principal  parts. 
Adjectives:  comparison.  Capitalization:  first  word  of  sen- 
tence, and  line  of  poetry,  I,  proper  nouns  and  words  derived 
from  them,  days,  months,  holidays,  name  of  the  Deity,  titles 
of  honor.  Punctuation:  period,  interrogation  mark,  hyphen, 
quotation  marks,  apostrophe,  comma.  Abbreviations.  Con- 
tractions.   Spelling  rules. 

New.  Imperative  sentences.  Recognition  of  prepositions. 
Recognition  of  phrases.  Punctuation:  words  of  address,  ex- 
clamations, hyphens.  Capitalization :  title  of  books,  etc.  Quo- 
tation, events  in  history.    Abbreviations.     Spelling  rules. 

Sentences. 

Review.  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  state- 
ment, a  question,  a  command  or  entreaty. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
statement. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
question. 

Group  the  following  sentences  under  the  headings  Declara- 
tive and  Interrogative.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  punctu- 
ation marks. 

Has  your  mother  returned? 

Along  the  roads  they  went  singing. 

Have  you  washed  your  hands? 

The  children  saluted  the  flag. 

Will  you  do  this  for  me  ? 

I  am  making  a  pretty  dress. 

Where  are  you  going  now? 

My  mother  bought  the  material. 

Away  ran  the  children. 

Is  this  your  book  or  hers  ? 

Under  the  hay-stack  he  lay  asleep. 

After  working  hard  they  went  to  bed. 

Are  these  apples  for  sale? 

Behind  the  door  they  found  it. 

Why  did  you  come  late? 

In  the  sky  above  us  are  many  bright  stars. 

Can  you  play  this  game? 

Early  in  the  morning  the  children  started. 

Do  you  know  whose  this  is? 

IMPERATIVE  SENTENCES. 

The  following  sentences  are  used  as  commands.  They  are 
called  imperative  sentences.  Look  up  the  word  imperative  in 
the  dictionary. 

Tell  me  what  she  said  to  you. 

Listen  to  the  sweet  music. 

Show  me  what  you  have  in  your  hand. 

Wash  the  dishes  and  put  them  away. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin  this  evening. 

Open  the  doors  wide  and  close  the  windows. 

Mary,  hand  those  papers  to  me. 

Stand  and  salute  the  flag  of  your  country. 

Make  your  loop  letters  the  right  height. 

Wash  your  hands  with  this  soap. 

Anna,  rock  the  baby  to  sleep.     \ 

Do  this  example  again,  Susie. 


Definition.  An  imperative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words 
used  as  a  command. 

Review.  The  subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about  which 
something  is  said.  The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence 
which  tells  what  is  said  of  the  subject. 

New.  The  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  the  word 
you  understood. 

Give  frequent  opportunity  for  the  analysis  of  sentences. 
Train  children  to  use  the  same  form  always.  This  helps  the 
pupil  to  arrange  his  thought  in  systematic  form,  and  it  aids  the 
teacher  to  find  quickly  the  errors  in  the  work. 

The  following  form  is  suggested : 

Analyze  this  sentence:  Hand  me  that  red  apple. 

1.  This  is  an  imperative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is'y<w  understood. 

3.  The  predicate  is  hand  me  that  red  apple. 

The  italicized  words  would  be  underlined  in  script. 

In  composition,  children  frequently  write  a  phrase  as  a 
sentence,  or  two  or  more  sentences  as  one.  Analysis  will  help 
them  to  see  these  errors.  They  can  be  trained  to  realize  that 
if  there  is  no  subject  and  predicate,  there  is  no  sentence,  and  if 
there  are  a  number  of  disconnected  subjects  and  predicates, 
there  are  a  number  of  sentences,  which  should  be  divided. 

WORDS  OF  ADDRESS. 

Bessie,  I  want  that  book. 

Where  is^  it,  mother  ? 

Henry,  wait  a  minute  for  me. 

Father,  she  has  not  come  back. 

Hurry,  girls,  or  we  will  be  late. 

Children,  walk  softly. 

Officer,  this  is  the  man. 

Come,  little  girl,  I  will  take  you  home. 

Aunt,  is  this  your  book? 

Ida,  my  plant  has  a  flower. 

What  punctuation  mark  follows  the  word  Bessie?  To  whom 
is  the  first  sentence  spoken,  or  addressed  ?  Who  is  addressed 
in  the  second  sentence?  Where  is  the  comma?  Who  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  fourth  sentence?  Make  a  rule  for  the  use  of 
the  comma. 

Rule.    A  comma  is  used  to  set  off  words  of  address. 

Re-write  the  following  sentences  inserting  punctuation 
marks  where  they  are  needed.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
marks  inserted. 

Children  here  come  the  soldiers. 

Annie  this  book  is  for  you. 

Sleep  baby  sleep. 

Wake  up  little  flowers. 

Jack  Frost  go  away. 

Boys  don't  hurt  the  dumb  animals. 

Here  Bertha  is  the  right  answer. 

Come  pussy  drink  this  milk. 

Citizens  stand  by  the  flag. 

I  will  get  it  for  you  mother. 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

"How  pretty  this  flower-bed  is!"  said  the  girl. 

"Look !  They  are  coming !"  cried  the  people. 

"Hush !    They  will  hear  us !"  whispered  the  children. 

"Help!  Help!    I  am  falling!"  cried  Jane  when  she  slipped. 
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"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  said  the  officer. 

"Ah!     That  is  beautiful!"  said  all  the  girls. 

The  boy  cried,  "We  have  found  it  at  last !" 

"I  am  too  late !"  cried  the  girl  when  she  saw  the  car  move 
off. 

"She  is  gone !"  said  Jennie  when  she  returned  for  her  sister. 

When  Ida  came  in  without  her  hat  her  mother  said,  "You 
lost  it!" 

How  did  the  girl  feel  when  she  said  the  first  sentence? 
How  did  Jane  feel  in  the  fourth  sentence? 

See  if  you  can  find  other  sentences  which  express  strong 
feeling.     Notice  the  punctuation. 

Rule.  An  exclamation  mark  is  used  after  a  word  or 
sentence  expressing  strong  feeling. 

The  Hyphen. 

Review.  A  hyphen  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  show 
that  one  or  more  syllables  are  carried  to  the  next  line. 

New.  Present  a  number  of  compound  words  in  which  the 
hyphen  is  used.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  find  other  hyphen- 
ated words  in  the  dictionary,  or  other  text  books. 

Rule.  A  hyphen  is  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  some  com- 
pound words. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Review.  Quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  every  direct 
quotation. 

Present  a  number  of  sentences  containing  broken  and  un- 
broken quotations. 

The  child  asked,  "What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  studying  spelling,"  answered  Rose. 

The  teacher  asked,  "Where  is  your  book?" 

Jennie  replied  slowly,  "My  sister  must  have  lost  it." 

He  asked  politely,  "May  I  help  you?" 

"Come  here,"  said  the  woman  to  the  child,  "and  tell  me 
your  name." 

"Officer,"  said  Kate,  "will  you  direct  me  to  Fulton  Street." 

"Look  both  ways  before  you  cross  the  street,"  said  Rose 
to  her  little  sister. 

"I  will  wear  my  rubbers,"  said  Eva,  "because  the  streets 
are  muddy." 

"Here  is  a  good  place  to  rest,"  they  said  to  each  other. 

Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  punctuation  marks  in  the  above 
sentences. 

New.  Note  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  the  first,  third  and 
fourth  sentences. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  formulate  the  rule. 

Rule.     Begin  every  direct  quotation  with  a  capital  letter. 

Supply  punctuation  marks  and  capitals  where  they  are 
needed  in  the  following  sentences.     Give  reasons. 

Bella  said  this  little  girl  is  my  sister. 

Her  mother  asked  what  have  you  done  with  the  money  I 
gave  you? 

The  children  said  let  us  play  that  game  again. 

The  teacher  said  put  your  books  away,  girls. 

John  cried  if  you  come  here  I  will  show  you  what  I  have. 

Rose  said  to  Helen  where  are  you  going  now? 

Helen  replied  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home  now. 

The  boy  called  Henry  bring  your  bat  and  ball. 

The  little  girl  exclaimed  look  at  my  new  doll. 

The  woman  said  this  pretty  ribbon  is  for  you. 


Review.  Supply  punctuation  marks  where  they  are  needed 
in  the  following  sentences.  Give  reasons  for  using  the  marks 
supplied. 

Officer  said  the  man  I  found  this  child  wandering  about. 

The  woman  said  gently  Rose  I  am  surprised  to  find  you 
here. 

Come  children  said  their  mother  let  us  get  ready  to  go  now. 

Mother  exclaimed  Jennie  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  home. 

Here  is  a  good  spot  to  rest  and  eat  our  lunch  said  Alice. 

Look  cried  little  May  I  found  this  pretty  flower  in  the 
garden. 

I  am  glad  said  our  visitor  to  see  so  many  happy  faces. 

The  store-keeper  said  Mrs.  White  here  is  your  package 
of  sugar. 

Aunt  Rose  cried  Ida  I  made  this  pretty  scarf  for  yo» 

Madam  said  the  polite  girl  I  will  take  you  to  the  office. 

»         Prepositions. 

New.  Train  the  children  to  recognize  prepositions  and  to 
use  the  word.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  grade,  to  give  the 
definition. 

The  blotter  is  in  the  book. 

The  picture  hangs  on  the  wall. 

It  is  under  the  table. 

The  cottage  stood  beside  a  lake. 

The  old  man  sat  at  the  door. 

The  dog  ran  after  the  boy. 

She  went  into  the  store. 

A  kitten  slept  by  the  fire. 

The  broom  hangs  behind  the  door. 

There  are  pens  in  this  case. 

The  cat  jumped  over  the  chair. 

Place  sentences  containing  prepositions  on  the  blackboard. 
Point  out  the  prepositions  in  some  of  the  sentences.  Lead  the 
children  to  give  other  sentences  containing  prepositions,  by 
using  some  article,  as  a  blotter,  and  calling  on  them  to  de- 
scribe its  possession. 

The  blotter  is  under  the  book. 

The  blotter  is  on  the  floor. 

The  blotter  is  in  the  waste  basket. 

The  blotter  is  beside  the  ink. 

The  blotter  is  with  the  ruler. 

The  blotter  is  behind  the  geography. 

Call  upon  pupils  to  point  out  the  prepositions.  Ask  for 
original  sentences  containing  prepositions. 

The  following  words  are  usually  prepositions :  on,  at,  to,  in, 
into,  under,  between,  among,  by,  of,  from,  with,  over,  up, 
down,  beside. 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  prepositions. 

Put  your  book the  desk. 

Her  coat  hangs  the  closet. 

She  ran her  sister. 

The  birds  flew the  trees. 

They  walked the  road. 

The  soldiers  marched the  street. 


I  have  something 


my  hand. 
—  the  chair. 


The  marbles  rolled  — 

What  is the  table? 

A  cat  walked our  room  one  day. 

{Continued  on  page  110) 
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TEACHERS 

PLAN  ON  ARITHMETIC— 5B. 

First  Month. 
Notation  and  Numeration: 

Integers  of  three  periods;  decimals  of  five  orders;  dollars 
and  cents.    Drill  on  the  relation  of  the  orders  of  integers  and 
decimals. 
Integers: 

Oral,     (a)  Daily  drill  in  addition  from  blackboard  and  chart. 
Finding  sums  of  three  numbers  of  two  figures  each.     Finding 
difference  between  numbers  of  two  figures  each. 
Type  (1)     47  +  34  +  82.     Add  the  tens  first,  as  110,  150, 
157,  161,  163. 
(2)     76  —  48.     Subtract  the  tens  first,  as  36,  28. 

(b)  Multiplying  at  sight  a  number  of  two  figures 

each,  multipliers  to  12,  as  45  X  8;  73X  11. 

(c)  Dividing  at  sight,  as  125  -~  3 ;  72  —  36. 
Written.     Daily  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations  with 

attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.     Do  not  give  numbers  of 
more  than  four  or  five  orders  for  addition  drills. 

Above  and  below  the  addends  draw  a  line.  As  the  pupil 
"adds  up"  each  column,  he  places  a  figure  of  the  "sum"  or 
answer  above  the  line  drawn  at  the  top,  until  the  addition  is 
completed.  Then  he  reverses  the  process  and  places  finally 
the  "sum"  or  answer  below  the  line  drawn  at  the  bottom. 

Form  for  subtraction:  Find  the  difference.     Then 
by  adding  the  "difference"  to  the  subtrahend. 

Form  for  multiplication:  Find  the  "product"  in  the  usual 
way.  Then  reverse  the  positions  of  the  multiplier  and  multipli- 
cand. 

Form  for  division :  After  getting  the  quotient,  "prove"  by 
multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  divisor. 

Common  Fractions: 

Oral,  (a)  Finding  sum  or  difference  of  fractions  whose 
common  denominator  may  be  determined  by  inspection,  as 
Va  +  H;  4/9—  1/3. 

(b)  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction  of  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction,  of  a  mixed  number  by  a  fraction,  of  an  integer 
by  a  mixed  number. 

(c)  Finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another. 
Written,     (a)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed  numbers. 

(b)  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number,  of  a 
fraction  by  a  fraction,  of  a  mixed  number  by  a  mixed  number 
or  fraction. 

(c)  Finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another, 
the  result  to  be  either  a  proper  or  improper  fraction. 

Decimals: 

Oral.  Teach  a  decimal  fraction.  Compare  the  writing  of 
a  decimal  fraction  with  the  writing  of  dollars  and  cents.  Drill 
on  reading  and  writing  fractions,  whose  denominators  are  10 
or  powers  of  10,  both  as  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

Written.     Teach  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

Teach  the  reduction  of  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal. 

Teach  the  reduction  of  a  decimal  fraction  to  a  common  frac- 
tion in  its  lowest  terms. 

Problems: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal 
parts  of  a  number  using  integers  and  dollars  and  cents ;  (b) 
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finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  another;  (c)  addition 
and  subtraction  of  integers,  common  fractions  and  decimal 
fractions,  including  mixed  numbers;  (d)  multiplication  and 
division  of  integers  and  dollars  and  cents. 
Types,  (a)  Find  the  cost  of  2/3  yard  of  ribbon  at  36c.  a 
yard. 

Find  the  cost  of  7  lb.  of  sugar  at  5}4  c.  a  lb. 
A  boy  had  65c.  and  spent  3/5  of  it.    How  much 
did  he  spend  ?    How  much  had  he  left  ? 

(b)  A  salesgirl  sold  12  yards  from  a  piece  of  silk 

30  yards  long.     What  part  did  she  sell  ? 
A  horse  cost  $450,   and  an  automobile  cost 
$2,500.    What  part  of  the  cost  of  the  horse 
is  the  cost  of  the  automobile  ? 

(c)  Mr.  Smith  had  a  farm  of  500  acres.    He  sold 

75.25  acres  to  Mr.  Brown,  47.125  acres  to 
Mr.  Jones,  and  gave  his  son  54.3  acres.  How 
many  acres  left  in  the  farm  ? 

(d)  How  many  square  yards  in  a  rug  12  ft.  long 

and  9  ft.  wide  ? 
If  16  yards  of  ribbon  cost  $5.60,  what  will  14 
yards  cost  at  the  same  rate? 
Business  Forms.     Bills  of  four  articles  purchased  at  the 
same  time ;  receipting  bills. 

Second  Month. 
Notation  and  Numeration: 

Continued  practice  in  work  of  preceding  month. 
Integers: 

Oral  and  written.  Continued  daily  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations,  with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity,  as 
in  preceding  month. 

Common  Fractions: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  addition,  sub- 
traction and  multiplication  of  integers,  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers,  as  in  preceding  month. 

(b)  Finding  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  finding  what 
fraction  one  number  is  of  another. 

(c)  Teach  the  equivalents  of  the  following  business  frac- 
tions: p/2,  $14,  $34,  $1/5,  $2/5,  $3/5,  $4/5.  Give  frequent 
drills  in  finding  cost  of  several  articles,  using  the  business 
fractions  taught. 

Types.     Find  the  cost  of  32  yards  at  25c.  a  yard. 
Find  the  cost  of  45  lb.  at  60c.  a  lb. 

Decimal  Fractions: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  reduction  of 
common  fractions  to  decimals,  and  decimal  fractions  to  com- 
mon fractions. 

(b)  Continued  practice  in  addition  and  subtraction  of 
decimals. 

(c)  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  decimal  or  a  deci- 
mal by  an  integer.  Develop  the  rule  for  placing  the  decimal 
point  in  the  product,  by  changing  the  decimal  to  a  common 
fraction  and  performing  the  multiplication. 

(d)  Multiplication  of  a  decimal  by  10,  100,  1,000,  etc.,  and 
the  multiples  of  10,  100,  1,000. 
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Problems: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  types  of  prob- 
lems taught  in  preceding  month;  (b)  finding  one  or  more  of 
the  equal  parts  of  a  concrete  number,  the  answer  to  consist  of 
only  two  successive  denominate  units;  (c)  calculating  by  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  dollar. 

Type  (c).  Find  the  cost  of  56  yards  of  silk  at  $1.25  per 
yard. 

Drill  on  different  types  of  problems  by  having  pupils  indi- 
cate the  operations  to  be  performed,  using  the  following  signs : 

+.  — ,  X,  -*-, ,  (         ).    Have  the  approximate  answers 

given. 

Type.  In  a  department  store,  a  clerk  at  the  handkerchief 
counter  sold  48  at  25c.  each  and  72  at  50c.  each.  How  much 
money  did  the  clerk  receive  for  the  handkerhiefs  ? 

Business  Forms.  Written.  Bills  for  five  or  six  articles 
purchased  at  different  times ;  receipting  bills. 

Third  Month. 
Notation  and  Numeration: 

Continued  practice  in  work  of  preceding  months.    Drill  on 
effect  of  moving  the  decimal  point. 
Integers: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  daily  practice  in  the 
fundamental  operations,  with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapid- 
ity, giving  special  attention  to  those  points  where  greatest 
weakness  is  shown. 

(b)     Teach  the  following  principle :  Multiplying  or  dividing 
both  dividend  or  divisor  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter 
the  value  of  the  quotient. 
Common  Fractions: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  addition  and 
subtraction;  multiplication  of  a  series  of  fractions,  integers 
and  mixed  numbers;  finding  fractional  parts;  finding  what 
fraction  one  number  is  of  another. 

(b)  Teach  the  equivalents  of  the  following  business  frac- 
tions: $%,  $%,  $^§\  %%.■  Continue  giving  frequent  drills  in 
finding  cost,  using  the  business  fractions  taught. 

(c)  Dividing  a  fraction  by  an  integer  as  6/8  •—  3,  or 
24/25  -i-  6;  dividing  a  fraction  by  an  integer,  as  J4   -r-  3, 
8/25  -f-  25.    Teach  the  principles  involved  objectively.     • 
Decimal  Fractions: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continue  work  of  preceding  month 
in  reduction,  addition  and  subtraction. 

(b)  Multiplication  of  integers  and  decimals  as  in  preced- 
ing month. 

(c)  Finding  what  decimal  part  one  number  is  of  another. 
Type.     What  decimal  part  of  12  is  3? 

(d)  Division  of  decimal  by  integers. 

Type.     Divide  9.76  by  4.     Divide  .0064  by  8.     Have  all 
examples  proved  as  in  division  of  integers. 

( e)  Division  of  decimal  by  10,  100,  1,000. 
Type.    46.84  ■*■  10.    97.2  -4-  1,000. 

Problems: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  types  of  prob- 
lems taught  in  preceding  months. 

(b)     Calculating  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

Type.  At  75c.  per  hundred,  what  will  240  advertising  cards 
cost? 


(c)     Involving  the  reduction  of  denominate  units. 

Type.  If  4  gallons  of  ice  cream  can  be  purchased  for  $3.20, 
what  will  5  quarts  cost? 

Business  Forms.  Written.  Continued  practice  in  making 
out  bills  for  several  articles  purchased  at  the  same  time  or  at 
different  times ;  receipting  bills. 

Fourth  Month. 
Notation  and  Numeration: 

Continued  practice  in  work  of  preceding  months. 

Integers: 

Oral  and  written.     Continued  daily  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  as  in  preceding  month. 
Common  Fractions: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  addition,  sub- 
traction and  multiplication  as  in  preceding  month. 

(b)  Teach  the  equivalents  of  the  following  business  frac- 
tions :  $1/3,  $2/3,  $1/6,  $5/6.  Continue  finding  cost,  using 
the  business  fractions  taught. 

(c)  Dividing  an  integer  by  a  fraction.  Teach  the  principle 
of  inverting  the  divisor  by  reducing  the  integer  to  an  im- 
proper fraction  having  the  same  denominator  as  the  fraction. 

Type.  2h-54  =  8/4h-%=2  2/3.  This  is  the  same  as 
2x4/3  =  8/3  ±s  2  2/3. 

(d)  Dividing  a  fraction  or  mixed  number  by  a  fraction 
or  mixed  number. 

4  2 
Type.                        —  H-  — 

5  3 

Decimal  Fractions: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continue  work  or  preceding  month 
in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication. 

(b)  Multiplication  of  decimals  by  integers  having  zero  in 
units'  and  tens'  places. 

(c)  Dividing  an  integer  by  integer,  having  a  decimal  quo- 
tient. 

(d)  Dividing  a  decimal  by  10,  100,  1,000;  by  multiples  of 
10,  100,  1,000. 

Problems: 

Oral  and  written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  types  of  prob- 
lems as  in  previous  month. 

(b)  Calculating  by  the  dozen,  hundred  and  thousand. 

(c)  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 

Type.     If  8  1/3  lb.  of  tea  cost  $5,  what  will  3j4  lb.  cost? 
Business  Forms.     Written.     Continued  practice  in  bills  as 
in  preceding  month. 

Fifth  Month. 

Review  the  work  of  preceding  months,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  those  points  where  greatest  weakness  is  shown. 

Teachers  should  use  part  of  the  last  month  for  the  minimum 
essentials,  as  in  the  Courtis,  Woody,  Simon-Binet  (revised  by 
Terman),  the  Thompson  Sheets,  the  one  hundred  per  cent, 
cards  (Cole),  Felter  Thousand  Problems,  Fassetts'  Standard- 
ized Number  Tests,  Maxon's  Self-keyed  Number  Work,  etc. 
This  material  properly  tabulated  enables  the  teacher  to  deter- 
mine (1)  whether  the  work  of  the  grade  has  been  successful ; 
(2)  if  pupil  is  ready  for  promotion;  (3)  what  pupils  may  be 
grouped  as  fast,  normal,  slow. 
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ENGLISH— 6A. 

Review.  Sentences :  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative, 
exclamatory.  Sentences  with  compound  subjects  and  predi- 
cates. Subject  word,  predicate  verb.  Object  of  the  verb. 
Complements:  predicate.  Adjective,  predicate  nominative. 
Phrases  recognized.  Parts  of  speech:  noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
adjective,  conjunction.  Preposition  recognized.  Nouns : 
proper  nouns.  Recognition  of  case.  Number.  Pronouns: 
case  forms.  Personal  pronouns.  Adjectives:  comparison. 
Punctuation :  period,  comma,  interrogation  mark,  quotation 
marks,  apostrophe,  hyphen.  Direct  and  indirect  quotations. 
Capitalization :  first  word  of  sentence,  of  line  of  poetry ;  proper 
names,  and  derivatives ;  titles  of  the  Deity,  of  honor,  of  books, 
etc. ;  quotations ;  historic  events ;  days,  months,  holidays ;  the 
words  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

New.  Interjections.  Adverbs.  Verbs:  regular,  irregular; 
transitive,  instransitive ;  agreement  with  subject ;  tense.  Prep- 
ositions. Phrases.  Nouns :  common ;  object  of  preposition. 
Pronouns :  personal ;  person.  Recognition  of  relative  pronoun. 
Conjunctions.  Punctuation :  comma  used  to  set  off  words  and 
phrases  out  of  their  usual  order. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Hurrah !  for  the  pumpkin  pie. 

Bravo !  that  was  well  done. 

Alas!  she  will  not  see  the  morrow's  morn. 

Hush!  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 

Oh !  you  hurt  my  hand. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  you.    Welcome! 

See!  the  swimmer  has  reached  land. 

Help!  the  house  is  on  fire. 

Hark!  I  heard  a  movement  in  the  dark. 

Farewell !  I  trust  that  we  may  meet  again. 

What  emotion  is  expressed  by  the  first  word  of  the  first 
sentence  ?  Find  words  that  express  sorrow,  joy,  caution,  fear. 
Recall  exclamatory  sentences.  What  is  the  difference  between 
an  exclamatory  sentence  and  an  interjection?  Look  up  the 
word  interjection  in  the  dictionary. 

Definition.  An  interjection  is  a  word  expressing  strong 
feeling,  and  not  related  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

Review.  Rule.  An  exclamation  mark  is  used  after  a  word 
or  sentence  expressing  strong  feeling. 

VERBS. 

Review.  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  assert.  (Add  the  fol- 
lowing:) It  usually  signifies  to  be,  to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon. 

TENSE. 

Sarah  gave  me  three  apples. 

The  teacher  told  them  a  story. 

Ida  will  visit  her  aunt  next  week. 

Jennie  writes  very  well  on  the  blackboard. 

I  shall  wash  the  windows  soon. 

Mary  is  reading  a  history  story. 

We  sang  a  pretty  song  in  the  auditorium. 

Bessie  rocked  the  baby  to  sleep. 

She  will  go  to  the  doctor  with  her  mother. 

He  gave  her  a  bunch  of  violets. 

Select  the  predicate  verb  in  the  first  sentence.    Has  the  ac- 


tion expressed  by  gave  taken  place,  or  is  it  still  going  on? 
Find  other  verbs  which  express  past  action.  Find  verbs  which 
express  future  action,  present  action. 

Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  so  that  they 
will  express  past  action. 

I  will  bake  a  cake  for  you. 

Jennie  dances  very  gracefully. 

They  will  walk  to  the  park. 

Anna  and  Nellie  talk  very  distinctly. 

He  will  open  the  door  for  the  little  girl. 

They  play  in  the  basement  in  the  afternoon. 

The  children  will  water  the  plants  for  the  teacher. 

They  wash  the  dishes  for  their  mother. 

The  boys  will  brush  their  shoes  before  going  out. 

She  will  stay  with  the  little  sick  girl. 

Definition.    Tense  is  a  form  of  the  verb  which  signifies  time. 

Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  to  the  future 
tense. 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  take  it. 

She  played  this  piece  for  us. 

Edith  walked  to  school  with  Rose. 

They  gather  many  flowers  in  the  fields. 

The  children  danced  and  sang  at  the  party. 

She  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  friend. 

He  speaks  to  the  children  in  the  auditorium. 

Susie  rode  in  a  car  through  the  park. 

What  words  are  used  to  help  form  the  future  tense?  How 
is  the  past  tense  usually  formed? 

Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs. 

Definition.  A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  the  past  tense 
by  adding  ed  to  the  present  tense. 

All  other  verbs  are  irregular. 

Some  irregular  verbs  are:  be,  begin,  burst,  catch,  come, 
draw,  lie,  run,  say,  sing,  throw,  wrote. 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  regular  verbs.  Give 
the  past  tense  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

They  come  to  school  every  day. 

My  mother  bakes  very  good  cakes  for  us. 

They  will  catch  some  fish  in  this  stream. 

The  girls  danced  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  pipes  in  our  house  burst. 

They  write  a  long  letter  to  their  mother. 

The  children  will  sing  for  our  visitors. 

I  will  begin  my  sewing. 

She  will  draw  a  pretty  picture  for  you. 

They  ran  down  the  street  to  see  the  parade. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  you. 

My  father  will  pay  this  tax. 

I  will  lie  on  the  couch  for  a  little  while. 

She  answers  the  questions  politely. 

Transitive  Verbs. 

The  butcher  cut  the  big  piece  of  meat. 
The  messenger  delivered  the  parcel. 
The  girl  reads  the  story  to  them. 
The  woman  sewed  a  long  seam. 
My  sister  knitted  a  sweater  for  me. 
We  will  wash  the  dishes  after  supper. 
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She  opened  the  box  on  the  table. 

They  water  our  plants  every  day. 

Jennie  writes  a  long  letter  to  her  cousin. 

The  baker  bakes  many  rolls  every  day. 

Find  the  predicate  verbs.  Select  words  which  are  in  the 
objective  case.    Give  the  reason  for  the  case  in  each  instance. 

Definition.  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  which  is  followed 
by  an  object. 

Find  the  definition  of  transitive.  What  does  the  prefix  in 
mean?    What  are  intransitive  verbs? 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  predicate  verb.  Tell 
whether  it  is  transitive  or  intransitive,  and  give  reasons. 

She  brought  the  candy  for  me. 

I  like  this  blue  hat. 

The  old  woman  sat  at  the  window. 

She  was  knitting  a  scarf. 

The  cat  lay  before  the  fire. 

The  little  girl  stroked  its  fur. 

Mrs.  White  took  the  little  girl  with  her. 

I  know  the  answer  now. 

The  children  ran  away. 

Ida  and  Grace  went  to  the  park. 

Number. 

In  the  following  sentences,  select  the  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Group  them  under  the  headings :  Singular  and  Plural. 

The  girls  gathered  many  flowers  for  her. 

She  and  he  bought  toys  for  the  children. 

I  saw  her  with  the  books  in  her  bag. 

They  had  apples  and  oranges  on  their  carts. 

The  man  has  hats  and  caps  in  his  store. 

The  boys  wanted  bats  and  balls. 

The  girl  owns  a  doll  with  a  pretty  dress  on. 

We  saw  the  men  carrying  many  flags. 

The  men  lifted  the  beam. 

The  girl  petted  the  kittens  lying  in  the  basket. 

He  played  the  violin  for  the  visitors. 

The  women  knitted  socks  for  the  boys. 

Number  is  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  shows 
whether  one  object  is  spoken  of,  or  more  than  one. 

Call  for  original  sentences  containing  nouns  and  pronouns 
in  both  numbers.  Direct  the  pupils  to  change  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  and  vice  versa. 

Person. 

I  have  finished  my  work. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  you  are  going. 

The  girls  sewed  their  own  dress. 

We  are  going  to  the  theatre. 

Will  you  come,  too,  Mary? 

They  wasted  their  time. 

This  is  for  you,  Jennie. 

I  will  call  for  you. 

He  is  a  big  boy  and  she  is  his  sister. 

He  told  her  the  news. 

What  word  in  the  first  sentence  tells  who  is  speaking? 
What  word  in  the  second  sentence  tells  who  is  spoken  to  or 
addressed?  What  word  in  the  third  sentence  tells  who  is 
spoken  of? 

In  the  other  sentences,  select  words  which  denote  the 
speaker,  the  person  addressed,  the  person  spoken  of. 


A  word  which  denotes  the  speaker  is  said  to  be  in  the  first 
person.  A  word  which  denotes  the  person  addressed  is  in  the 
second  person.  A  word  which  denotes  the  person  spoken  of 
it  said  to  be  in  the  third  person. 

Select  words  and  pronouns  from  the  foregoing  sentences. 
Give  the  person  of  each,  and  the  reason.  For  instance,  I  am 
going  with  her.  /  is  in  the  first  person  because  it  denotes 
the  person  speaking. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

Classify  the  pronouns  of  the  first,  second  and  third  per- 
sons, under  the  correct  headings. 

First  person :    I,  my,  mine,  me,  we,  our,  ours,  us. 

Second  person :  you,  your,  yours,  thou,  thy,  thee,  thine.  Are 
the  last  four  used  in  ordinary  speech?    When  are  they  used? 

Third  person:  he,  she,  his,  her,  him,  it,  they,  their,  them. 

Definition.  Pronouns  which  denote  the  first,  second  and 
third  persons  are  called  personal  pronouns. 

Verb  and  Subject. 

In  the  following  sentences,  fill  the  blanks  with  parts  of  the 
verb  be. 

They in  the  garden  now. 

Jennie  and  I  friends. 

Bertha too  tired  to  walk  home. 

Alice  and  her  sister not  in  school. 

He  a  good  American. 

I  not  feeling  well  today. 


You 

She- 

He- 

We  - 


-  absent  when  the  books  came. 
■  a  graceful  dancer. 

going  to  take  his  first  papers. 

working  very  hard  at  school. 


Select  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person,  singular  number. 

(Continue  to  build  up  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  verb  be, 
in  the  three  persons.) 

Present  Singular  Plural 

First  person  I  am  We  are 

Second  Person  You  are  You  are 

Third  Person  He,  she,  it  is  They  are 

Past  I  was  We  were 

You  were  You  were 

He,  she,  it  was         They  were 

Rule.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number. 

Give  frequent  opportunity  for  repetition  of  this  rule. 

Why  do  we  use  are  in  the  second  sentence?  Why  do  we 
use  is  in  the  third  sentence,  and  am  in  the  sixth?  Give  the 
third  person  plural  of  be.  Why  is  it  incorrect  to  say  we  was? 
Give  the  number  and  person  of  we?  What  verb  must  one  use 
to  agree  with  we? 

Adverbs. 

John  spoke  politely  to  the  teacher. 

Sarah's  sister  sings  sweetly. 

Arthur  has  a  very  loud  voice. 

She  walked  away  slowly. 

Put  that  book  down. 

You  wrote  your  composition  neatly. 

I  will  do  the  sewing  now. 

Jennie  wrote  the  words  twice. 

It  is  very  cold  today. 

(Continued  on  page   112) 
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6B. 

Review.  Sentences :  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative, 
exclamatory.  Analysis.  Complements.  Phrase.  Recognition 
of  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Nouns,  common  and  proper. 
Number.  Person.  Pronouns,  personal;  recognition  of  rel- 
ative. Verbs,  regular,  irregular;  transitive,  intransitive.  Ob- 
ject of  the  verb.  Agreement  of  verb  and  subject.  Preposi- 
tion; object.  Adjectives.  Adverbs.  Interjections.  Recogni- 
tion of  conjunctions.  Punctuation:  statement,  question,  ab- 
breviation, quotation,  contractions,  possessives,  words  of  ad- 
dress, words  in  series,  words  and  phrases  out  of  their  usual 
order,  exclamations.  Quotations,  direct  and  indirect.  Capi- 
talization :  sentence,  poetry.  I,  proper  names  and  derivatives, 
titles  of  the  Diety,  of  honor,  or  office,  titles  of  books,  etc., 
quotations,  months,  days,  holidays,  the  words  north,  south, 
east  and  west. 

New.  Pronouns:  relative,  interrogative,  adjective.  Ad- 
jectives: descriptive,  demonstrative.  Adverbs:  time,  place, 
degree,  manner,  interrogation. 

Conjunctions:  co-ordinating,  subordinating.  Phrases:  noun, 
adjective,  adverbial.     Clauses :  recognition. 

Analysis. 

Review.  Insistence  upon  the  use  of  the  same  form  of  set- 
ting down  the  work,  economizes  time  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  pupils  and  the  teacher.    The  following  form  is  suggested : 

Jennie  and  Fannie  have  become  very  industrious. 

1.  This  is  a  declarative  sentence. 

2.  The  subject  is  Jennie  and  Fannie. 

3.  The  predicate  is  have  become  very  industrious. 

4.  The  subject  nouns  are  Jennie  and  Fannie.  They  are 
jonnected  by  the  conjunction  and. 

5.  The  predicate  verb  is  have  become.    It  has  no  modifiers. 

6.  The  predicate  adjective  is  industrious.  It  is  modified 
by  the  adverb  very. 

Train  pupils  to  use  certain  aids  in  analysis.  Following  are 
suggestions : 

1.  Determine  the  kind  of  sentence. 

2.  Select  the  predicate  verb. 

3.  Ask  who  or  what  before  the  verb  to  find  the  subject. 
(Who  have  become?    Jennie  and  Fannie  have  become.) 

4.  Ask  who  or  what  after  the  verb  to  find  the  complement. 
(Have  become  what?  etc.) 

5.  Ask  what  before  the  subject  word  to  find  adjective 
modifiers. 

6.  Ask  what  before  the  complement  to  find  adjective  mod- 
ifiers. 

7.  Ask  how,  when,  where  or  how  much  after  the  verb  to 
find  adverbial  modifiers. 

Syntax. 

When  the  syntax  of  a  word  is  required,  the  following  in- 
formation is  to  be  given  (General  Circular  17,  1911-12) : 

Nouns:  case,  and  reason  for  case. 

Verbs:  the  subject  word,  or  phrase,  the  complement  (if 
»ny),  the  number  and  person. 

Adjectives:  the  word  modified. 

Pronouns :  person,  case,  reason  for  case. 


Phrases. 

Review.  A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  that  performs  in  a 
sentence  the  office  of  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

They  walked  across  the  meadow  and  through  the  woods. 

The  aviator  flew  over  the  city. 

The  children  marched  down  the  stairs  into  the  street. 

The  little  girl  poured  the  water  into  the  pitcher. 

To  hear  the  sweet  music  was  very  pleasant. 

A  box  of  candy  was  given  to  each  girl. 

We  like  to  see  the  beautiful  pictures  in  these  books. 

She  hid  the  money  under  a  pile  of  papers. 

The  little  boy  was  playing  behind  the  house. 

They  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  a  big  boat. 

An  old  woman  was  reading  before  the  fire. 

She  sat  beside  the  window. 

The  girl  walked  across  the  street. 

The  men  were  riding  on  horses  through  the  city. 

She  saw  the  children  when  she  walked  by  the  house. 

To  play  on  the  beach  was  great  fun. 

A  bunch  of  keys  was  lost  in  this  room. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  gloves  for  you. 

They  began  to  make  a  garden  in  the  spring. 

New.  Read  the  first  sentence.  Name  the  predicate  verb. 
Select  the  phrases.  What  word  is  modified  by  across  the 
bridge?  What  word  is  modified  by  through  the  wood?  What 
part  of  speech  usually  modifies  a  verb?  In  this  sentence  what 
office  do  the  phrases  perform? 

A  phrase  which  performs  the  office  of  an  adverb  is  called  an 
adverbial  phrase. 

Read  the  sixth  sentence.  Select  the  phrase.  What  word 
does  the  phrase  of  candy  modify  ?  What  part  of  speech  usually 
modifies  a  noun?  What  office  does  the  phrase  of  candy  per- 
form? 

A  phrase  which  performs  the  office  of  an  adjective  is  called 
an  adjective  phrase. 

Read  the  fifth  sentence.  _Select  the  phrase.  Analyze  the 
sentence. 

The  subject  word  of  a  sentence  is  usually  what  part  of 
speech?  What  office  does  the  phrase  to  hear  sweet  music 
perform? 

A  phrase  which  performs  the  office  of  a  noun  is  called  a 
noun  phrase. 

Select  the  phrases  in  the  foregoing  sentences.  Classify  them 
under  the  headings :  noun,  adjective,  adverbial. 

Call  upon  the  pupils  for  original  sentences  containing 
phrases.     Specify  the  kind  of  phrase  required. 

Clauses. 

New.  Grant  was  the  man  who  commanded  the  Union 
troops. 

The  girl  who  made  the  spice  cake  is  my  sister. 

The  ships  that  passed  in  the  night  greeted  each  other. 

The  storm  which  did  the  damage  raged  last  night. 

We  saw  the  brave  man  who  had  saved  the  child. 

The  girl  who  was  hurt  went  to  the  nurse. 

The  flowers  which  she  is  carrying  were  gathered  by  the 
girls. 

I  know  who  is  absent  to-day. 

We  ate  the  cake  that  she  baked  for  us. 

She  wants  the  desk  which  I  have. 

The  books  that  were  on  the  shelf  were  old  and  dusty. 
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The  poor  dog  that  was  hurt  limped  away. 

The  girl  who  brushed  her  hair  looked  neat. 

She  told  a  story  which  was  not  true. 

The  girls  who  did  their  work  well  were  praised  by  the 
teacher.  « 

We  like  the  dresses  which  you  have  bought  for  us. 

Nellie,  who  is  careless,  spilled  the  ink  on  the  floor. 

She  ate  what  her  mother  gave  her. 

The  fields  which  were  sold  are  east  of  the  farm. 

My  father,  who  is  ill,  can  not  see  you. 

The  boy  went  where  he  was  told. 

I  will  return  before  it  is  dark. 

The  trees  that  grew  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  were  oak  trees. 

The  men  who  won  the  war  have  returned  to  their  work. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  return. 

In  the  foregoing  sentences  the  groups  of  words,  most  of 
them  introduced  by  relative  pronouns,  are  called  clauses. 

A  clause  contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Find  the 
clauses  in  the  sentences.  Indicate  the  subjects  and  the 
predicates. 

State  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause. 

Select  phrases  in  the  following  sentences.  State  the  kind 
of  phrase  each  is.     Give  reasons. 

Find  clauses  in  the  following  sentences.  Give  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  each. 

The  old  lady  with  white  hair  is  my  mother. 

We  heard  the  news  which  the  man  had  to  tell. 

The  men  who  removed  the  snow  worked  very  hard. 

The  little  girl  with  the  red  cape  is  her  sister. 

She  will  come  when  she  has  time. 

I  will  write  the  letter  in  the  morning. 

The  bottle  which  was  dropped  contained  ink. 

A  box  of  pencils  was  given  to  the  girl. 

She  went  into  the  rain  and  the  mist. 

The  country  which  we  love  is  the  United  States. 

The  snow  on  the  ground  was  white. 

The  man  who  told  the  news  was  lame. 

They  played  games  among  the  trees. 

The  elephant  which  he  owned  was  intelligent. 

He  heard  the  news  with  pain. 

I  saw  General  Pershing  when  he  returned. 

They  met  in  a  certain  place. 

The  men  who  clean  the  streets  work  hard. 

She  is  at  all  times  ready  for  work. 

Once,  when  she  sang,  they  all  listened. 

After  school  they  turned  toward  home. 

Remember  to  be  truthful  at  all  times. 

The  lion,  which  is  the  king  of  beasts,  is  fierce. 

The  man  who  freed  the  slaves  was  Lincoln. 

He  wore  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Iceland,  which  is  an  island,  .is  in  the  north. 

The  squirrel  is  an  animal  with  a  bushy  tail. 
Pronouns. 

Review.    A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

The  pronouns  which  denote  the  first,  second  and  third  per- 
sons are  called  personal  pronouns. 

Select  the  relative  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences.  Give 
the  antecedent  of  each.     Give  the  clauses  they  introduce. 

The  people  who  settled  in  Jamestown  did  not  want  to  work. 

I  like  the  poem  whfch  you  recited. 


The  tree  which  she  planted  is  growing  well. 
No  wind  could  shake  the  house  which  was  built  on  a  rock. 
The  book  tliat  she  found  belongs  to  Celia. 
The  water  which  we  drink  is  fresh  and  pure. 
The  birds  that  sang  so  sweetly  have  flown  away. 
I  know  the  man  to  whom  you  spoke. 
She  told  us  a  story  which  we  enjoyed  very  much. 
The  girl  who  lived  next  door  moved  to  the  country. 
The  man  whose  barn  was  burned  is  building  a  new  one. 
John  who  told  an  untruth  was  punished. 
New.     A   relative  pronoun  is  one  that  relates  to  an  an- 
tecedent, and  connects  clauses. 

Adjective  Pronouns. 

I  have  not  many  left  now. 

Much  remains  to  be  done. 

One  was  taken  and  another  was  left. 

Have  you  seen  all  ? 

We  have  several  in  the  drawer. 

Will  you  give  me  some  of  that  candy? 

In  the  terrible  storm  both  were  wrecked. 

Have  you  any  to-day? 

Both  went  when  they  were  called. 

Neither  came  to  school  on  time. 

I  want  more  than  I  have  now. 

Few  responded  to  the  call. 

You  have  enough  to  last  for  a  week. 

We  have  none  to  give  you  to-day. 

Little  could  be  done  to  help  the  woman. 

One  must  work  hard  in  order  to  win. 

I  would  like  another  before  you  go. 

Will  you  take  either  of  these  books? 

Such  was  the  story  she  told. 

Mary  likes  the  other  better  than  this.    / 

She  did  not  think  many  would  come  that  rainy  day. 

In  the  following  sentence,  what  part  of  speech  is  many? 
There  are  many  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Is  many  an  adjective  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  sentences? 

Find  other  words  in  the  sentences  which  may  be  used  as 
adjectives. 

Of  what  part  of  speech  does  many  take  the  place?    What 
part  of  speech  is  many? 

When  a  word  usually  used  as  an  adjective  is  used  as  a  pro- 
noun, it  is  called  an  adjective  pronoun. 

The  following  are  often  used  as  adjective  pronouns :  all,  few, 
both,  some,  any,  many,  each,  every. 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  pronouns  and  the  adjec- 
tive pronouns.    Give  reasons  for  each  selection. 

There  are  many  men  of  many  minds. 

Several  live  on  my  block. 

Have  you  any  pencils  with  sharp  points  ? 

There  are  some  in  my  desk. 

All  men  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

They  do  not  all  live  up  to  it. 

Few  are  as  good  as  they  could  be. 

Many  streets  were  blocked  by  snow. 

Many  were  cleaned  quickly  after  the  storm. 

Ella  and  another  girl  walked  to  Tenafly. 

Neither  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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GRAMMAR— 7A. 

Review.  Sentences :  simple,  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  exclamatory.    Analysis. 

Nouns:  common,  proper.    Person.    Number. 

Pronouns :  personal,  adjective,  interrogative,  relative. 

Recognition  of  cases.  Nominative :  subject,  predicate,  nom- 
inative. Possessive  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Objective: 
object  of  verbs  and  prepositions. 

Verbs :  transitive,  intransitive ;  regular,  irregular.  Tense : 
present,  past,  future.    Agreement  of  verb  with  subject. 

Adjectives :  descriptive,  demonstrative. 

Adverbs :  time,  place,  degree,  manner,  interrogation. 

Interjections.    Conjunctions:  co-ordinate,  subordinate. 

Phrases:  adjective,  adverbial,  noun. 

Recognition  of  clause. 

New.  Sentences :  compound  and  complex.  Analysis  and 
synthesis. 

Nouns:  collective. 

Verbs:  copulative;  active  and  passive  voice  of  transitive 
verbs;  tenses,  present  perfect,  past  perfect,  future  perfect; 
moods :  indicative,  imperative,  subjunctive. 

Clauses:  classified  according  to  function  as  noun,  adjective, 
adverbial. 

Case.     Nominative  of  address.     Cases  in  apposition. 

Compound  Sentences. 

Her  sentences  were  well  worded  but  her  penmanship  was 
poor. 

The  children  went  to  the  party  and  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
time. 

I  shall  go  to  the  park  with  my  sister  but  Bessie  will  have 
to  stay  home. 

My  mother  has  gone  out  but  she  will  return  very  soon. 

Ida  washed  the  dishes  and  Jennie  dried  them. 

Will  you  go  with  your  sister  or  will  you  stay  here? 

I  do  not  think  I  will  come  to-morrow  ;  however,  I  will  try. 

The  book  was  not  interesting ;  still  I  tried  to  read  it. 

I  took  my  warm  coat  and  Jennie  handed  me  my  muff. 

She  is  a  polite  girl  though  it  may  not  appear  so  now. 

The  child  was  very  cold  yet  she  kept  on  walking. 

Brush  your  teeth  and  wash  your  hands. 

Have  you  finished  your  work  or  will  you  do  it  to-morrow  ? 

Open  the  windows  and  close  the  door. 

Either  you  will  do  as  you  are  told  or  you  will  have  to  go 
home. 

How  many  statements  are  made  in  the  first  sentence?  How 
are  the  statements  connected?  Is  either  statement  dependent 
on  the  other? 

Sentences  that  contain  two  or  more  independent  statements 
are  called  compound  sentences. 

Call  upon  the  pupils  for  examples  of  compound  sentences. 
Require  them  to  separate  the  statements,  and  to  name  the  con- 
necting words. 

Review.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses. 

Review.  Analysis  of  simple  sentences.  These  exercises 
in  analysis  may  include  sentences  containing  words  out  of  their 
usual  order.    The  following  form  is  suggested : 


Under  the  snow  the  two  girls  found  some  green  leaves. 

This  is  a  declarative  sentence. 

The  subject  is  the  two  girls. 

The  predicate  is  found  some  green  leaves. 

The  subject  noun  is  girls.  It  is  modified  by  the  adjectives 
the  and  two. 

The  predicate  verb  is  found.  It  is  modified  by  the  adverbial 
phrase  under  the  snow. 

The  object  is  the  noun  leaves.  It  is  modified  by  the  adjec- 
tives some  and  green. 

Into  the  room  stepped  a  big  tall  man. 

There  on  the  table,  she  saw  the  paper. 

Away  ran  all  the  children. 

In  the  morning  they  went  to  Prospect  Park. 

Will  you  come  with  me  to-day? 

At  the  door  stood  an  open  carriage. 

Did  you  ring  the  bell  for  me? 

Of  the  two  girls,  she  chose  Nellie  to  go  with  her. 

Where  are  you  going  now? 

Behind  them  they  could  hear  a  great  noise. 

Silently,  they  all  marched  by. 

Into  it  they  must  not  look. 

Beautiful  and  sad  she  looked. 

Sweet  was  her  face. 

Patiently  and  quietly,  she  went  about  the  work. 

How  beautiful  the  soft  white  clouds  looked! 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  clouds  still  shining. 

Somewhere  you  will  find  thpse  papers. 

What  a  lovely  room  this  is! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood,  to  grandfather's  house 
we  go. 

Under  a  great  oak  tree,  they  sat  for  a  while. 

On  the  shelf  was  a  copy  of  Little  Women. 

Below  them  they  could  see  the  beautiful  Hudson  River. 

At  last  they  saw  the  Niagara  Falls. 


Complex  Sentences.    New. 

Review.  A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject 
and  predicate,  which  performs  in  a  sentence  the  office  of  a 
noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

The  girl  who  broke  the  glass  paid  for  it 

Take  what  I  give  you. 

This  is  the  book  that  I  want. 

I  will  do  this  when  I  have  time. 

I  did  not  hear  what  you  said. 

She  sang  while  she  was  working. 

These  are  the  answers  that  have  been  given. 

It  was  their  aunt  whom  they  expected  to  visit. 

We  did  not  know  that  you  were  here. 

They  played  games  until  it  was  dark. 

This  is  the  picture  that  the  artist  painted. 

While  he  was  waiting  he  read  the  newspaper. 

He  who  performs  his  work  well  will  be  respected. 

The  pen  which  I  bought  costs  five  cents. 

Select  the  clauses  in  the  foregoing  sentences.  Which  clause 
in  the  first  sentence  is  the  more  important?  Which  is  the 
principal  clause  in  the  second  sentence?  Select  the  principal 
clauses  in  the  other  sentences.  Find  the  subordinate,  or  less 
important,  clauses. 
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A  complex  sentence  is  one  which  contains  a  principal  clause, 
and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

Classify  the  clauses  in  the  foregoing  sentences  under  the 
headings,  adjective,  adverbial,  noun.  Give  reasons  for  classi- 
fication. 

State  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause.  Give 
sentences  containing  phrases.    State  the  kind  of  phrase  given. 

Collective  Noun. 

A  noun  which  names  a  group  or  collection  of  objects  is  a 
collective  noun.  Find  collectiv  enouns  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

A  herd  of  cattle  were  in  the  meadow. 

The  man  drove  the  team  of  horses  along  the  road. 

Kate  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  who  had  charge 
of  the  matter. 

The  travelers  were  followed  some  distance  by  a  pack  of 
wolves. 

The  ten  men  in  the  crew  of  that  vessel  were  saved  from  the 
wreck. 

There  was  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  hive. 

There  are  six  people  in  our  family. 

The  Indians  of  the  tribe  made  an  attack  on  the  settlement. 

In  the  forest  were  many  pine  trees. 

The  children  gathered  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  their  mother. 

The  commander  praised  the  men  of  the  regiment  for  their 
bravery  in  battle. 

I  am  a  member  of  this  club  of  girls. 

Congress  makes  the  laws  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  flock  of  birds  flew  over  our  house  on  their  way  South. 

The  bevy  of  merry  girls  played  games  on  the  lawn. 

The  audience  applauded  the  recitation  at  the  entertainment. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  State  meets  in  Albany. 

Henry  belongs  to  a  brigade  that  drills  once  a  week. 

This  company  manufactures  machines. 

Find  the  collective  nouns  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 

Verbs.    Review. 

Review.  Select  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences. 
Classify  them  under  the  headings  transitive,  intransitive,  regu- 
lar, irregular.    Give  reasons  for  your  classification. 

The  girl  went  out  of  the  room. 

The  boys  ran  down  the  street. 

The  baby  sleeps  in  this  crib. 

The  cook  makes  good  bread. 

The  President  lives  in  the  White  House. 

Jennie  baked  the  cake  in  the  oven. 

Tom  spins  his  top  in  the  sun. 

My  sister  sings  beautifully. 

She  is  an  amiable  and  intelligent  girl. 

The  majority  rules  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Hoover  says  that  Europe  must  work. 

I  like  to  read  fairy  stories. 

When  Sara  comes  to  my  home  we  tell  stories. 

The  careless  girl  was  scolded  by  her  mother. 

Several  regiments  of  soldiers  were  needed  to  restore  order. 

The  rain  washed  the  snow  from  the  streets. 

The  sun  melted  the  snow  in  places. 


ENGLISH— 5A. 

(Continued  from  page  102) 
PHRASES. 

Some  groups  of  words  introduced  by  prepositions  are  called 
phrases.  The  underlined  groups  of  words  in  the  following 
sentences  are  phrases.  See  if  you  can  find  phrases  in  the 
other  sentences. 

The  violets  are  growing  under  the  snow. 

Soft  white  clouds  floated  above  them. 

Put  the  green  apples  into  the  basket. 

A  little  mouse  sat  tinder  the  chair. 

They  walked  over  the  hill  to  get  there 

Susie  was  hiding  behind  the  door. 

The  papers  were  arranged  carefully  on  the  desk. 

The  girls  put  all  their  books  into  their  desks. 

The  girl  with  my  sister  is  Jennie. 

The  picture  over  the  door  is  mine. 

The  girl  walked  very  carefully  across  the  street. 

They  walked  around  the  corner  of  the  street. 

They  sat  on  the  grass  near  the  lake. 

Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences:  in  the  rain,  with 
red  hair,  into  the  water,  over  the  bridge,  under  the  couch,  in 
the  box,  at  the  door,  across  the  room,  up  the  street,  beside 
the  stream. 

Fill  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  phrases: 

The  boy lives  here. 

I  went to  see  a  play. 

Jennie  was  hiding . 

I  found  the  book  . 


The  soldiers  marched  . 

She  put  her  money  . 

The  pencil is  mine. 

She  ran and  fell. 

Look and  you  will  find  it. 


to  see  them. 


The  girls  walked  — 

The  boys  placed  their  caps  

The  hat  belongs  to  me. 


They  rested 

He  threw  the  ball 
My  sister  went  — 

The  boy  is  very  bright 

She  put  her  pencil  ■ . 

One  of  my  rubbers . 

The  wagon  went 


to  have  a  tooth  extracted. 


he  sat  and  fished. 

Hiawatha  sat on  summer  evenings. 

I  sewed  my  dress  . 


CAPITALIZATION. 

Review.     Begin  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  every  line  of  poetry  with  a  capital  letter. 

Write  the  word  /  as  a  capital. 

Begin  with  a  capital  the  names  of  the  days,  the  months  and 
holidays. 

Begin  every  name  of  the  Deity  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  every  proper  noun  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  with  a  capital  letter  every  word  derived  from  a  proper 
noun. 

Begin  with  a  capital  letter^  every  title  of  office  or  honor 
when  joined  to  the  name  of  a  person. 

Begin  every  direct  quotation  with  a  capital  letter. 
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HISTORY— 7B   (Continued  from  January,   1920) 
Second  Continental  Congress 
When  did  the  Second  Continental  Congress  meet?   Where 
did  it  meet? 

Who  was  chosen  president? 
What  did  the  Congress  decide  to  do? 
How  large  an  army  was  to  be  raised? 
Who  was  to  be  commander-in-chief? 
Where  was  he  to  take  command? 
Bunker  Hill 
What  was  the  first  battle  of  the  war? 
Who  got  possession  of  the  hill? 
What  did  the  British  try  to  do? 

How  many  times  did  the  Americans  drive  them  down? 
Why  did  the  British  get  the  hill  in  the  end  ? 

Declaration  of  Independence 

When  did  the  Continental  Congress  meet  again? 

Who  introduced  a  resolution  for  independence? 

Who  was  on  the  committee  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ? 

Who  wrote  it? 

Who  signed  it?   When? 

What  did  the  colonies  declare  in  this  paper? 

What  did  they  call  themselves  in  the  declaration? 

How  did  they  tell  the  people  of  Philadelphia  that  the  paper 
had  been  signed? 

Battle  of  Long  Island 

After  Washington  took  command  of  the  army,  what  place 
did  he  seize? 

What  did  he  do  then? 

Was  Howe  able  to  get  possession? 

What  did  he  decide  to  do? 

Where  did  he  go? 

What  place  did  the  British  want  to  get  control  of  next? 

Where  did  General  Howe  take  his  men? 

Where  was  Washington  at  this  time? 

Who  had  the  larger  number  of  men? 

Where  was  a  battle  fought?   When? 

Who  won  the  battle? 

What  did  the  British  succeed  in  taking? 

Where  did  they  keep  their  prisoners? 

What  happened  most  of  them? 

Where  is  a  monument  erected  to  their  memory? 

What  did  Washington  do  with  his  men  after  the  battle? 

Where  did  he  take  them? 

What  did  the  British  do? 

Washington's  Retreat 

Where  did  Washington  go  then? 
What  state  did  he  cross? 

What  did  the  Americans  do  when  they  reached  the  Dela- 
ware River? 
Why  were  the  British  unable  to  cross? 
What  did  they  decide  to  do? 

Battle  of  Trenton 

When  did  Washington  decide  to  attack  the  British? 
What  river  did  he  and  his  men  have  to  cross? 
Why  was  it  difficult? 
Where  were  the  British  when  the  attack  was  made? 


Who  won  the  battle?  t 

Where  else  did  they  win  a  battle  a  few  days  later? 

What  were  the  British  obliged  to  do? 

Burgoyne's  Campaign 

What  did  the  British  plan  to  get  control  of? 
What  was  Burgoyne  to  do? 
What  was  St.  Leger  to  do? 
Where  was  he  to  meet  Burgoyne? 
In  which  direction  was  Howe  to  sxdrt  from? 
In  which  direction  was  Howe  to  march? 
Where  was  he  to  meet  Burgoyne? 

Why  was  St.  Leger  unable  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  plan  ? 
Where  was  he  defeated? 
Who  obstructed  Burgoyne's  line  of  march? 
What  did  he  do  ? 

Where  did  Burgoyne  send  some  of  his  men? 
Why? 

Who  defeated  them? 

Why  did  Howe  fail  to  go  up  the  Hudson,  as  had  bee« 
planned  ? 

Where  did  he  take  his  men? 

What  battles  were  fought? 

Who  won  them? 

What  city  did  he  capture? 

What  had  Washington  succeeded  in  doing? 

Where  was  Burgoyne  at  this  time? 

What  was  he  waiting  for? 

What  was  he  obliged  to  do? 

Who  won  the  battle? 

What  did  Burgoyne  do? 

Who  was  the  American  commander? 

French  Aid 

Who  was  sent  to  France  to  ask  for  aid? 

When  did  they  decide  to  help? 

In  what  way  did  they  help  the  Americans? 

What  Frenchman  helped  the  Americans? 

How  did  he  help? 

What  other  foreigners  assisted  the  Americans? 

Articles  of  Confederation 

Besides  the  Declaration  of  Independence  what  other  paper 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Continental  Congress? 

When  did  the  Articles  of  Confederation  go  into  effect? 

According  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  what  was  the 
government  to  consist  of? 

What  was  the  main  business  of  Congress? 

How  many  votes  did  each  state  have  in  Congress? 

Which  states  did  this  please?   Why? 

Why  did  this  displease  the  large  states? 

Valley  Forge 

While  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia,  where  was  Wash- 
ington ? 
Where  is  Valley  Forge? 

What  kind  of  a  winter  did  the  Americans  have? 
What  were  they  in  need  of? 
How  did  the  Americans  feel? 
What  arrived  just  then? 
What  did  the  British  decide  to  do? 
Where  did  they  go? 
Then  who  had  possession  of  Philadelphia? 
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The  War  in  the  South 

In  what  part  of  the  colonies  had  the  British  failed? 

Where  did  they  decide  to  fight  next? 

What  colonies  did  they  succeed  in  getting  possession  of? 

Then  who  was  given  command  of  the  American  army  in 
the  South? 

What  other  American  leaders  were  with  him? 

Who  was  the  British  commander? 

What  did  the  Americans  succeed  in  doing? 

What  did  they  win  back? 

Where  did  they  drive  Cornwallis? 

Locate  Yorktown. 

What  did  Cornwallis  wait  for? 
*  What  came? 

Where  was  the  American  army? 

How  long  was  Cornwallis  besieged? 

What  did  he  do  then? 

What  did  this  put  an  end  to? 

Results  of  the  Revolution 
Where  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed? 
When? 

What  was  the  most  important  result  of  the  war? 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  United  States? 

ENGLISH— 4A 

1.  Write  the  possessive  singular  of  these  nouns:  prince, 
dog,  John,  queen. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  these  nouns :    woman, 
thief,  child,  horse. 

3.  What  do  these  contractions   stand  for:?   don't,   I'm, 
we're,  you're,  won't. 

4.  What  is  a  pronoun?   Examples. 

5.  Use  pronouns  wherever  you  can  in  these  sentences : 

6.  (a)  John  saw  John's  mother  at  the  window. 

(b)  The  dog  ate  the  dog's  bone. 

(c)  May's  father  gave  a  book  to  May. 

(d)  The  people  sent  the  people's  thanks  to  the  presi- 

dent. 

7.  Write  four  sentences  showing  the  quality  of  things. 

8.  When  do  you  use  the  apostrophe?     give  2  examples. 

9.  When  do  you  use  the  hyphen?     give  2  examples. 

10.  Write    four    sentences    with    grow    and    sing    in    the 
present  and  past  form? 

11.  Write  a  letter  asking  a  friend  to  spend  Saturday  and 
Sunday  with  you. 

12.  Give  the  name  of  some  poem  you  have  learned  this 
term.    Write  title  and  first  two  stanzas. 

13.  Punctuate  the  following: 

(a)  "I  only  regret,"  said  Nathan  Hale,  "that  I  have 

but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." 

(b)  Then  up,  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
"I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane." 

14.  Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  the  capital  and  illustrate. 

15.  Write  a  composition  telling  how  to  play  a  game  you 
learned  this  term. 


ENGLISH— 6A. 

(Continued  from  page  106) 

Look  up  and  you  will  see  it. 

The  children  will  be  home  soon. 

I  told  her  to  go  out. 

The  little  birds  flew  away. 

Analyze  the  first  sentence.  What  word  tells  how  John 
spoke?  In  the  second  sentence  find  the  word  which  tells 
how  Sarah's  sister  sings?  What  does  the  word  modify  mean? 
What  word  does  politely  modify?  What  word  does  sweetly 
modify  ?  What  part  of  speech  is  spoke ?  What  part  of  speech 
is  loud  in  the  third  sentence ?  What  word  modifies  it?  Find 
another  adjective  modified  by  another  word. 

Call  upon  the  pupils  for  original  sentences  containing  verbs 
and  adjectives  modified  by  other  words. 

Definition  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  mean- 
ing of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

The  following  words  are  usually  adverbs:  now,  then,  soon, 
yesterday,  today,  once,  twice,  very,  up,  down,  so;  quickly, 
slowly,  and  many  other  words  ending  in  ly. 

Train  pupils  to  ask  how,  when,  where  or  why  after  the  verb. 
In  most  cases  this  will  help  them  to  find  the  adverbial  modifiers. 

The  camel  moves  swiftly. 

Name  the  predicate  verb.  The  camel  moves  how  ?  Swiftly 
is  the  adverbial  modifier. 

Select  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell  what 
they  modify. 

She  wrote  the  letter  yesterday. 

You  may  read  again. 

Try  to  read  more  distinctly. 

She  sews  very  well,  but  writes  poorly. 

I  will  come  to  see  you  soon. 

The  child  was  very  tired  and  so  sleepy. 

It  is  too  late  now. 

Let  me  go  to-morrow. 

The  girl   spoke  very  politely  to  her. 

Put  your  books  here  on  the  shelf. 

Jane  speaks  slowly  and  distinctly. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

How  loudly  the  drum  beats! 

I  must  go  softly  all  my  days. 

Try  to  do  your  work  perfectly. 

She  fell  backward  down  the  stairs. 

He  stuck  steadfastly  to  his  work. 

I  came  here  at  your  invitation. 

The  soldier  still  longs  for  his  camp. 

I  do  not  know  why  you  ask  that  question. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

Rei'iew.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 
The  pronouns  which  denote  the  first,  second  and  third  persons 
are  called  personal  pronouns. 

I  saw  the  girl  zvho  owns  the  book. 

Is  that  the  pencil  which  I  lent  you? 

He  shall  be  like  a  tree  which  is  planted  beside  the  still 
waters. 

Mary  bought  the  hat  which  she  saw  in  the  window. 

The  castle  which  stands  on  the  hill  is  very  old. 

My  uncle  whom  we  expected  came  last  night. 

This,  is  Rose  whose  composition  won  the  prize. 
(Continued  in  May  Monographs) 
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GRAMMAR— 8A. 

The  grammar  assigned  for  study  in  the  eighth  year  is 
largely  review  work. 

The  following  outline  suggests  the  order  in  which  topics 
may  be  taken  up.  It  emphasizes  only  those  points  which  the 
pupil  may  have  some  difficulty  in  grasping.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  indirect  object,  retained  object,  adverbial  objec- 
tive, objective  complement. 

Parts  of  Speech. 

Review  definitions.    Drill  on  recognition  of  parts  of  speech. 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  name. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

A  verb  is  a  word  that  is  used  to  assert.  It  usually  signifies 
to  be,  to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon. 

An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun  or  its  equivalent, 
so  as  to  form  an  adjective  modifier,  or  an  adverbial  modifier. 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  expressing  strong  feeling,  and  not 
related  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  statement,  a  ques- 
tion, or  a  command. 

The  subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about  which  something 
is  said. 

The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  what  is 
said  on  the  subject. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  not  containing  a  subject  and 
predicate,  which  performs  in  a  sentence  the  office  of  a  noun, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate which  performs  in  a  sentence,  the  office  of  a  noun,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

.  A  compound  sentence  is  one  that  contains  two  or  more 
independent  clauses. 

A  complex  sentence  is  one  that  contains  one  principal  clause, 
and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

Adjectives. 

Give  special  attention  to  adjectives.  Use  of  adjectives  as 
modifiers,  as  predicate  adjectives.  Position  of  adjective  before 
the  noun,  sometimes  after  the  noun  as  in  poetry.  Use  of  super- 
lative and  comparative  degree.  Comparison  of  adjectives, 
adjectives  that  are  compared  regularly  by  adding  er  or  est, 
those  that  use  more  or  most  or  less  or  least,  those  that  are  com- 
pared irregularly. 

There  in  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray,  they  found  her. 

Wear  your  warmest  woolen  coat,  for  the  wind  is  sharper 
and  more  biting  than  it  was  . 

Tired  and  thirsty  am  I.  Where,  please,  is  the  nearest  spring 
of  fresh  cold  water? 

Brazil  is  larger  than  all  the  other  countries  of  South 
America. 

The  larger  of  the  two  pears  is  less  juicy. 

That  is  the  most  melodious  bird  song  that  I  have  ever  heard. 


The  largest  and  most  luscious  bunch  of  grapes  of  all  is  this 
one. 

The  teacher  selected  the  best  writing  and  the  worst. 

Of  all  the  rooms,  the  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  house 
was  the  least  cheerful. 

Are  diamonds  the  least  perishable  of  all  the  precious  stones  ? 

Many  athletic,  enthusiastic  young  men  are  in  the  army. 

What  a  wonderful  blessing  to  man  are  the  forests ! 

How  strange  it  seems  that  the  biggest  ripest  fruit  is  just 
beyond  our  reach ! 

Cinderella  wore  the  dirtiest  and  most  ragged  clothes,  but 
her  sister  wore  the  most  costly  garments. 

Sentences. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences,  declarative  and  interrogative. 

Phrases :  adjective  phrases ;  the  position  of  the  phrase  in  the 
sentence.  \ 

•  Adverbs. 

Comparison  of  adverbs.  Position  of  the  adverb  in  the  sen- 
tence.   Nouns  used  as  adverbial  objectives. 

He  walked  three  miles. 

This  pretty  blue  hat  cost  ten  dollars. 

The  play  lasted  three  hours. 

The  men  rode  two  miles  before  they  stopped. 

The  children  ran  one  block. 

This  dress  is  worth  twenty  dollars. 

They  traveled  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

She  paid  ten  dollars  for  the  hat. 

Did  you  pay  five  cents  for  this  orange? 

The  club  walked  two  miles  to  the  park. 

Did  the  hat  cost  eight  dollars? 

Did  you  run  two  blocks? 

This  coat  is  not  worth  fifty  dollars. 

The  play  lasted  three  hours. 

Did  the  entertainment  last  one  hour? 

Did  you  ride  twenty  miles  yesterday? 

My  new  book  costs  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Form.    They  walked  two  miles  before  breakfast. 

The  noun  miles  is  in  the  objective  case  because  it  is  used 
as  an  adverbial  objective,  to  modify  the  verb  walked. 

Phrases. 

Adjective  and  adverbial  phrases.  The  position  of  the  phrase 
in  a  sentence. 

Pronouns. 

Personal,  relative,  adjective,  interrogative.  Special  atten- 
tion to  relative  pronouns.  Select  relative  pronouns  and  their 
antecedents.    Drill  to  distinguish  between  whose  and  who's. 

Analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences.  Adjective 
clauses  and  phrases.    Punctuation  of  clauses. 

Re-casting  sentences :  changing  adjective  phrases  to  adjec- 
tive clauses.    Changing  adjective  clauses  to  adjective  phrases. 

The  girl  in  the  blue  dress  is  my  little  cousin. 

Annie  coming  in  late  missed  part  of  the  entertainment. 

The  man  standing  on  the  platform  made  a  speech. 

We  noticed  the  girls  wearing  the  pretty  sweaters. 

The  boy  carrying  the  flag'  walked  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession. 
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The  girls  who  do  the  best  work  will  be  rewarded. 

We  went  into  the  house  that  stands  back  from  the  street. 

She  listened  to  the  bird  that  sang  a  sweet  song. 

Do  you  see  the  girl  that  is  raising  her  hand? 

The  old  lady  sitting  at  the  window  was  knitting  a  sock. 

The  man  at  the  door  asked  us  to  step  in. 

The  baby  in  the  carriage  cried  for  its  mother. 

Personal  Pronouns. 
Personal  pronouns  used  as  predicate  nominative,  as  ob- 
jects of  prepositions. 

She  gave  it  to  him  and  me. 

When  he  asked  who  it  was,  I  said,  "It  is  I."  / 

Will  you  ask  him  and  her  to  the  party  ? 

Divide  the  apples  between  him  and  me,  please. 

You  and  I  are  to  go  to  the  park  with  them. 

This  secret  is  to  be  known  only  to  you  and  me. 

This  coat  is  mine,  but  that  hat  is  hers. 

These  gloves  do  not  belong  to  her  and  me.    Are  they  yours  ? 

Shall  we  keep  these  books  for  ourselves  ? 

Tell  the  child  that  it  must  stop  crying. 

It  was  he  who  called  me. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee,  I  sing. 

Pronouns. 
Give  special  attention  to  interrogative  pronouns. 

Sentences. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences;  of 
declarative  and  interrogative  sentences.  Use  of  interrogative 
pronouns. 

Drill  on  complex  sentences  containing  adjective  clauses. 

Syntax  of  adjective  phrases. 

Conjunctions. 

Drill  on  subordinate  conjunctions. 

Sentences. 

Complex  sentences  containing  adverbial  clauses. 

Syntax  of  adverbial  phrases  and  clauses. 

Position  of  the  adverbial  clause  in  the  sentence. 

Substitute  adverbial  clauses  for  adverbial  phrases. 

Immediately  after  sunrise,  we  started  on  our  journey. 

Immediately  after  the  sun  rose,  we  started  on  our  journey. 

After  eating  breakfast  the  boys  arranged  for  a  game  of 
tennis. 

After  they  had  eaten  breakfast,  etc. 

We  solve  the  examples  according  to  instructions. 

We  solve  the  examples  as  we  have  been  instructed. 

During  the  senator's  speech,  a  number  of.  people  left  the 
room. 

While  the  senator  was  speaking,  etc. 

On  account  of  illness,  the  child  was  quarantined. 

Because  she  was  ill,  etc. 

Conjunctions. 

Special  attention  to  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

Sentences. 

Analysis  of  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences.    Sim- 
ple sentences  containing  compound  elements. 
Combining  simple  sentences  to  form  compound  sentences. 


ENGLISH— 6th  Year. 

(Continued  from  page  108) 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used  in  asking  ques- 
tions. 

The  following  are  frequently  used  as  interrogative  pro- 
nouns: who,  whose,  which,  whom,  what. 

Find  interrogative  in  the  following  sentence : 

Who  broke  this  glass? 

With  whom  did  you  come? 

Whose  book  is  this? 

What  papers  have  you  got  in  your  hand  ? 

Which  of  these  is  yours? 

What  is  the  correct  answer? 

Which  hat  is  Annie's  ? 

Who  took  my  umbrella? 

Whose  pencils  were  taken? 

By  whom  was  the  poem  recited  s 

Who  can  sing  this  song? 

From  whom  did  you  get  this  ? 

Who  opened  the  door  for  you? 

In  the  following  sentences  classify  the  pronouns  as  relative, 
or  interrogative.  In  the  case  of  relative  pronouns,  name  the 
antecedent. 

Which  girl  can  take  charge  here? 

The  papers  which  are  on  the  desk  are  mine. 

Who  left  the  window  open? 

The  girls  who  came  early  did  it. 

What  did  you  say  to  Emma  ? 

Emma  heard  what  I  said  to  her. 

Whose  hats  and  coats  are  these? 

They  belong  to  the  boys  whose  sisters  are  here. 

Which  of  the  two  girls  is  the  taller? 

We  lived  in  the  house  which  was  sold. 

What  per  cent,  did  you  get  in  grammar? 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  say. 

Select  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences.  Classify 
them  under  the  headings,  personal,  relative,  adjective,  inter- 
rogative. 

I  do  not  remember  all  I  learn. 

My  sister  who  teaches  me  says  I  am  slow. 

What  books  do  you  use  for  home  work? 

Are  you  sure  you  have  both  with  you  ? 

What  time  do  you  take  your  music  lesson  ? 

He  has  none  this  week. 

They  take  several  lessons  a  week. 

Some  do  not  study  music. 

Who  led  the  A.  E.  F  in  the  World  War? 

Several  think  this  writing  good. 

Is  this  the  fireman  who  saved  the  child? 

I  do  not  know  which  I  like  best. 

Neither  color  suits  my  complexion. 

She  will  not  buy  either. 

Few  remember  a  colder  winter. 

Spring  will  be  here  before  many  weeks. 

I  wonder  what  she  played. 

Which  game  does  he  like  best?  '\ 

Both  children  do  good  work. 

I  think  both  will  be  promoted. 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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NO  SCHOOL 

COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

A  PLAYGROUND 

From  Z.  X,  SNYDER,  President  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley: 


4 
x 


1 


From 

2 


I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  getting  out  the  excellent  Playground  Apparatus  you  have.  The  State  Normal  School 
of  Colorado  installed  your  apparatus  last  fall  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  connected  with  the 
institution  that  has  been  so  profitable  in  every  way  as  this  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  To  the  end  that  the  children  may  have  joy, 
health  and  power  it  is   indispensable.     Every  school  should  have  one. 


JNO.   Tfl.   LISTER,   Director  Physical  Education,   Colorado   State   Normal  School: 


As  an  instructor  I  cannot  speak  in  too  emphatic  terms  of  the  very  marked  increase  of  energy  and  "snap**  which  outdoor  ex- 
ercise puts  into  the  classes,  resulting  in  health  and  vigor  to  the  students.  I  question  how  the  work  was  done  here  without  the 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  ^  y^y*        sy 


From  RICHARD  K.  PIEZ,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York 

3 


I  believe  that  all  Public  Schools  should  be  equipped  with  well  furnished  Playgrounds  and  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  to  prove  their  need  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  I  believe  also  that  Public  School  teachers  should  be  able  to  direct 
and  lead  play  in  such  Playgrounds,  and  that  it  falls  within  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  help  fit  teachers  to  do  this  kind 
of  work,   even  though   they   do  not  prepare  specialists. 


/!L/*^rff.  fc 


From  CHARLES  B.  BOYER,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.: 

4 


<txj 


The  Playground  Apparatus  that  was  installed  by  your  Company  during  the  past  summer  has  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The 
apparatus  is  well  constructed  and  does  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls  while  at  play  on  the  Playgrounds  during 
the  noon  hour  and  periods  of  intermission.  The  apparatus  installed  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  frankly  recommend  it 
to  others    who   are   contemplating   the   equipment   of   schoolyards  with   suitable  Playground  Apparatus. 


sZL* 


From  C.  E.  HUDSPETH,  Principal  Washington  School,  Oakland,  Cat 

5 


s?  /3^~ — 


The  installation  of  Play  Apparatus,  together  with  the  constant  supervision,  in  the  Playground  adjacent  to  the  Washington 
School,    is   effectually   promoting   the  physical,   moral  and  social   welfare  of  our  children. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Public  School  will  have  in  its  Playground  some  Play  Apparatus.  No  bet- 
ter condition  can  exist  for  children  to  live  up  to  and  respect  laws,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  and  thus  grow  into  good  citizens. 

The  school  discipline  has  been  made  much  easier  and  pupils  are  developing  more  self-control.  Better  conduct  and  better  morals 
are  evident. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  boy  or  girl  be  fully  educated. 
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OUR  CATALOG 

OF  PLAY  APPARATUS 

WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

CHICOPEE,  MASS. 

Please  Mention  Teachers  Monographs 
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TEACHERS     MONOGRAPHS 


GRAMMAR— 8B. 
Outline  for  General  Review. 

First  Week. 

Parts  of  speech  and  parts  of  sentences ;  definitions  reviewed. 

Study  of  nouns :  common,  proper,  collective.  Exercises  in 
forming  plurals.  Rules  for  plurals  and  for  the  use  of  capital 
letters.     Gender. 

Syntax  of  nouns :  When  the  syntax  of  a  noun  is  called  for, 
the  reason  for  its  case  should  be  stated. 

Form. 

Form. — Give  the  syntax  of  the  underlined  word  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : 

I  lent  her  my  book. 

The  noun  book  is  in  the  objective  case  because  it  is  the 
object  of  the  verb  lent. 

(Note.    Words  italicized  in  print  are  underlined  in  script.) 

Second  Week. 

Nominative  case  of  nouns.  Special  attention  to  nominative 
by  direct  address  and  nominative  absolute. 

Analysis  of  difficult  simple  sentences. 

Special  study  of  declarative  and  interrogative  sentences. 
Rules  for  punctuation. 

Third  Week. 

Analysis  of  declarative  and  interrogative  sentences. 

Nouns  in  the  possessive  and  objective  cases.  Give  special 
attention  to  indirect  objects  and  adverbial  objectives. 

Drills :  writing  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the  nominative, 
possessive  and  objective  cases.    Syntax. 

Fourth  Week. 

Analysis  of  imperative  sentences. 

Drills:  (a)  Assign  sentences  to  be  classified  as  declarative, 
interrogative,  imperative,  (b)  Call  upon  pupils  to  give  sen-, 
tences  of  specified  kinds  and  to  give  reasons  for  their  classi- 
fication. 

Personal  pronouns.     Definition.     Person. 

Syntax  of  personal  pronouns. 

(The  notes  on  syntax  are  taken  from  General  Circular  17, 
1911-12.) 

When  the  syntax  of  a  pronoun  is  called  for  its  person,  its 
case  and  the  reason  for  its  case  should  be  stated. 

Form.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  underlined  word  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:    It  is  /. 

The  pronoun  /  is  in  the  first  person.  It  is  in  the  nominative 
case  because  it  is  the  predicate  nominative  after  the  verb  is. 

Fifth  Week. 

Analysis  of  simple  interrogative  and  imperative  sentences. 
Analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences.  Comparison  of 
the  structure  of  simple  and  of  complex  sentences. 

Clauses :  definition.  Classification :  noun,  adjective,  ad- 
verbial. 

Syntax  of  clauses. 

Form.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  subordinate  clause:  I  think 
that  Gussie  and  Lillie  are  cheerful  helpers. 

The  noun  clause  that  Gussie  and  Lillie  are  cheerful  helpers 
is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb  think. 

Pronouns:  demonstrative,  adjective. 

Syntax  of  pronouns. 

{Continued  on  page  117) 


ENGLISH— 6th  Year. 

{Continued  from  page  114) 

Adverbs. 

Review.  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

Select  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences,  and  tell  what 
words  they  modify. 

Down  came  the  rain  in  torrents. 

The  baby  walked  unsteadily  across  the  room. 

I  once  had  a  dear  little  doll,  dears. 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

The  door  opened  and  they  all  went  in. 

You  must  come  instantly. 

I  will  sew  it  immediately. 

The  glass  is  entirely  full  of  milk. 

The  fox  almost  reached  the  grapes. 

Why  did  you  bring  your  sister? 

He  went  forward,  and  never  turned. 

Steadily,  all  day  long,  the  rain  fell. 

She  did  her  duty  steadfastly. 

Twice  he  shouted,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Adverbs  of  Place. 

The  white  clouds  floated  above. 

We  saw  it  when  we  looked  down. 

I  will  come  back  soon. 

Put  the  books  here,  not  there. 

The  tree  was  planted  there  by  him. 

The  man  marched  forward  and  backward. 

I  will  take  the  children  out  for  a  walk. 

I  read  this  somewhere. 

Will  you  walk  in,  please  ? 

In  the  first  sentence,  what  word  tells  where  the  sounds  were 
heard ?  What  word  does  within  modify?  What  part  of  speech 
is  it?  Find  words  in  other  sentences  which  answer  this  ques- 
tion where.  Select  the  predicate  verb  in  each  sentence.  Ask 
the  question  where  after  it. 

Adverbs  of  place  may  usually  be  found  in  answer  to  the 
question  where. 

Some  adverbs  of  place  are :  within,  up,  down,  somewhere, 
anywhere,  below. 

Call  for  original  sentences  giving  adverbs  of  place. 
Adverbs  of  Manner. 

Minnie  knits  a  scarf  very  quickly. 

John  speaks  slowly  and  distinctly. 

We  were  so  glad  to  see  my  mother ! 

The  girls  danced  gracefully  at  their  party. 

The  sun  shines  brightly  all  day. 

The  old  woman  walked  very  slowly. 

She  said  she  would  come  back  swiftly. 

This  paper  is  too  dirty  to  use. 

I  will  help  you  gladly. 

They  did  their  writing  carefully  to-day. 

Name  the  adverbs  in  the  first  sentence.  What  do  they  tell? 
Select  another  adverb  which  tells  how  something  was  done. 
Name  the  predicate  verb  in  each  sentence.  Ask  the  question 
how  after  it. 

Adverbs  of  manner  may  usually  be  found  in  answer  to  the 
question  how. 

Adverbs  of  manner  frequently  end  in  ly. 
(To  be  continued) 
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GRAMMAR— 8B 

(Continued  from  page  117) 
Sixth   Week. 

Analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences,  declarative,  in- 
terrogative, imperative. 

Study  of  original   interrogative   and   imperative   sentences. 

Interrogative  pronouns. 

Syntax  of  pronouns. 

Seventh  Week. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  declarative,  interrogative,  imper- 
ative sentences,  simple  and  complex. 

Sentences  classified  according  to  form  and  use. 

Relative  pronouns;  their  relation  to  adjective  and  noun 
clauses. 

Syntax  of  clauses  and  relative  pronouns. 
Eighth  Week. 

Sentences  classified  according  to  form  and  use. 

Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Relative  pronouns. 
.     Syntax  of  noun  clauses  and  relative  pronouns. 

Ninth   Week. 

Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Adjectives :  comparison,  use  of  more  and  most,  less  and 
least,  irregular  comparison.  Drills  on  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative degree. 

Syntax  of  adjectives.  When  the  syntax  of  an  adjective  is 
called  for,  the  word  modified  should  be  stated. 

Form.     Give  the  syntax  of  the  underlined  word. 

She  was  afraid  of  the  dog. 

The  adjective  afraid  is  used  as  the  predicate  adjective  after 
the  verb  was,  and  it  modifies  the  subject  pronoun  she. 
Tenth  Week. 

Classification  of  sentences. 

Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Transitive  verbs.  Objective  complements.  Active  and 
passive  voice.  Use  of  active  and  passive  voice  in  declarative 
and  interrogative  sentences. 

Syntax  of  verbs.  When  the  syntax  of  a  verb  is  called  for, 
the  subject  noun,  phrase  or  clause,  the  complement  (if  any), 
the  number  and  person  should  be  stated. 

Form.    Do  your  work  neatly,  John. 

The  verb  do  agrees  with  its  subject  pronoun  you  under- 
stood, in  the  second  person,  singular  number.  Its  object  is 
the  noun  work. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Classification,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences. 

Study  of  assigned  and  original  sentences,  containing  verbs 
in  the  active  and  in  the  passive  voice. 

Tense :  present,  past,  future. 

Syntax  of  verbs  and  retained  object. 

(Continued  on  page  119) 

LANGUAGE— 2A 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

Water:  I  am  Water.  Good  Health  drinks  four  glasses  of 
water  between  his  meals.  Sometimes  when  he  thinks  he  is 
hungry  it  is  a  glass  of  water  he  needs. 

Cleanliness :  I  am  Cleanliness.  Look  at  Good  Health.  He 
is  always  clean.  His  hands  and  face  are  clean  when  he  is 
eating.    He  does  not  let  the  flies  or  dirt  go  near  his  food. 

(Fresh  Air  appears.) 


These  Dental  Hygiene 
Helps  — FREE 

To  stress  the  daily  lesson  of 
"  Good  Teeth — Good  Health  " 

HUNDREDS— literally  thousands— of  teachers  all  over 
the  country  write  us,  telling  how  they  are  usingColgate's 
Classroom  Aids  to  awaken  new  response  to  work-a-day 
dental  hygiene  lessons. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  Colgate 
offer.  If  not,  this  is  a  reminder  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  send 
for  this  educational  material. 

Once  each  school  year,  you  are  entitled  to  the  Colgate 
Classroom  Helps  without  charge.  You  receive  enough  free 
trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  to  supply  each  one  of 
your  pupils. 

Included  also  are  Reminder  Cards  which  the  pupils  sign  as 
a  daily  reminder  to  care  for  their  teeth;  dental  lectures  to  use 
in  impressing  the  necessity  of  twice-a-day  brushing;  clever 
little  jingles  of  the  jungle,  and  other  practical  information. 
And  so  that  you,  too,  may  know  the  value  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream,  we  send  you  a  dainty  gift  box  with  a  tube  of  Colgate's 
with  samples  of  Charmis  Cold  Cream  and  Cashmere  Bou- 
quet Talc. 

Solve  the  problem  of  enlivening  your  dental  hygiene 
lessons — send  the  coupon,  properly  filled  out,  today, 

COLGATE  8C  CO, 

199  Fulton  St.  New  York 


COLGATE  dc  CO.,  Dept.  i,  199  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

1  am  a  teacher  in  the .school.  District  No- 

having  in  my  direct  charge scholars.  Will  you  please  send  me, 

free  of  charge  for  school  work  only,  trial  tubes  and  reminder  cards  for  all  my 
scholars?    You  may  refer  to  (name  of  School  Superintendent  or  Member  of 

School  Board) 

Your  Name 

Town .Population 

County State 

(If  no  Express  Office  in  your  town,  write  here  accurate  express  shipping 
address) 

(This  offer  good  only  in  U.S.  A.)  ' 
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15  JOHN  STREET 

Bronx  Branch: 


"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  for  the   Leading 
Colleges,       Schools       and       Associations 

NEW  YORK 

1900  Bathgate  Avenue 

Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 

Pins,    Buttons   and    Rings,    Medals, 

Sterling     Silver     Cups,     Badges 

Phone:  Cortland  8143 

ASK  TO  SEE 

"THE    NEWEST" 

A  unique  and  substantial  ring  with  oddly  formed  monogram,  fam- 
ily crest,  fraternity  insignia,  etc.,  struck  absolutely  in  solid  gold 
from  fine  hand  carved  dies,  set  with  a  FINE  DIAMOND  and  birth- 
stone,    including   raised   gold   monogram,    completely    finished. 


Solid  10-karat  Gold  Solid  14-karat  Gold 

$12.00  .  .  Large  Size  .  .  $13.50 
9.50  .  .  Medium  Size  .  10.50 
7.50     .      .     Small  Size       .     .         8.50 

Large  Size  for  Men  Medium  and  Small  Size  to  Match,  for  Women 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Schwartz,   Kirwin   &   Fauss 

"IF  WE  MADE  IT  FOR  GOLD,  IT'S  GOLD" 

JEWELERS 

FOR  THE 

Leading  Colleges,  Schools  and 
Academies 


CLASS,  COLLEGE 

AND  FRATERNITY  PINS 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES 


42  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


Fresh  Air :  1  am  Fresh  Air.  When  Good  Health  plays  he 
stays  out  in  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  At  night  he  leaves  his 
window  open,  so  I  can  creep  into  his  room. 

(Sleep  appears  rubbing  his  eyes.) 

Sleep:  I  am  Sleep.  Good  Health  is  anxious  to  see  me 
after  he  has  been  outdoors  playing  all  day.  I  am  his  com- 
panion from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

Bad  Health :  That  is  very  fine.  I  must  change  my  com- 
panions and  then  I  will  be  strong  and  healthy  like  you. 

Good  Health :  I  shall  always  look  out  for  my  health.  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  country  proud  of  me.  Good  Health  is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 

COMPOSITION— 2B. 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

"There  is  a  baby  in  the  picture. 

"I  can  see  a  pretty  baby." 

Teacher — "We  call  these  stories  "who"  stories." 

Teacher—" What  is  the  baby  doing?" 

Pupils — "The  baby  is  holding  a  ball." 

"Baby  is  playing  with  his  ball." 

"The  baby  has  a  pretty  ball." 

Teacher — "When  the  story  or  sentence  tells  what  the  pic- 
ture is  doing,  we  call  it  a  Do  Story." 

"Now  who  can  give  me  a  "Who"  and  "Do"  and  "Said 
story?" 

Pupils — "There  is  a  baby  in  the  picture.  He  is  holding  a 
ball.     He  said,  "See  my  pretty  ball." 

Before  the  children  begin  to  write  their  story,  they  must 
choose  a  name,  which  they  write  on  the  top  line  in  the  middle 
of  their  paper.  They  then  measure  with  two  fingers,  put  a  dot 
and  begin  their  "Who"  story.  When  they  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  line  they  go  to  the  next  one,  measure  in  one  finger 
put  a  dot  and  continue  their  picture  story. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  impress  upon  children  that  each 
new  story  or  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  and  ends  with  a 
period  and  that  they  must  never  begin  writing  on  a  new  line 
until  they  have  finished  the  one  they  are  writing  on. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  term,  the  teacher  may  encourage 
children  to  begin  their  picture  stories  as  stories  are  begun  in 
books  as — "Once  upon  a  time,  Long  Ago,  Long  Time  Ago," 
etc. 

The  Pretty  Baby 

Long  ago  there  was  a  little  baby.  He  was  a  pretty  baby. 
He  had  a  big  red  ball.  He  liked  to  play  with  it.  He  said, 
"Come  and  play  with  me.' 

Note.  Children  should  use  only  those  words  which  they 
can  spell.  If  the  child  wishes  to  use  a  word  which  he  cannot 
spell,  have  him  use  a  simpler  one. 

By  continuing  this  method  throughout  the  term,  using  a 
new  picture  each  week,  the  children  are  trained  in  expressing 
their  own  thoughts  in  their  own  ways.  The  scheme  of  limit- 
ing them  to  the  "Who"  "Do"  and  "Said"  stories  keeps  them 
from  wandering  and  trains  them  in  sequence. 

The  children  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  their  composition 
work  and  the  teachers  are  gratified  because  success  attends 
their  efforts. 
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ENGLISH— 5B. 

Review.  Sentences:  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative; 
subjects,  predicates. 

Parts  of  speech :  nouns,  proper,  possessive  case.  Pronouns. 
Verbs.  Adjectives,  comparison.  Recognition  of  preposition. 
Recognition  of  phrase.  Capitalization :  first  word  of  sentence, 
and  of  line  of  poetry ;  I ;  proper  nouns  and  words  derived 
from  them ;  days,  months,  holidays ;  names  of  the  Deity ; 
titles ;  quotations ;  historic  events.  Punctuation :  period,  in- 
terrogation mark,  hyphen,  quotation  marks,  apostrophe, 
comma,  exclamation  mark. 

New.  Sentences:  exclamatory.  Sentences  with  compound 
subjects  or  predicates  or  both.  Subject  word;  recognition  of 
nominative  case.  Predicate  verb.  Compliment  of  the  verb; 
predicate  nominative,  predicate  adjective.  Object  of  the  verb. 
Recognition  of  objective  case.  Recognition  of  conjunctions 
and  personal  pronouns.  Nominative  and  objective  forms  of 
personal  pronouns.  Capitalization :  the  words  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  and  their  compounds,  when  they  refer  to  a  section 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  people  of  a  section.  Direct  and  in- 
direct quotations  contrasted  and  compared. 

SENTENCES. 

Review.  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a  state- 
ment, a  question,  a  command,  or  an  entreaty. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  as 
statement. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
question. 

An  imperative  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  used  as  a 
command  or  an  entreaty. 

EXCLAMATORY  SENTENCES. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  each  of  the  following  sentences 
expresses  some  feeling.  Let  them  select  sentences  which  ex- 
press joy,  sorrow,  fear,  surprise. 

How  well  you  sang  the  song! 

Hurrah,  our  side  won ! 

What  a  lovely  voice  you  have ! 

How  gracefully  they   dance! 

How  quiet  the  room  is ! 

Hark !  I  hear  a  noise. 

I  am  hurt! 

See  that  red  mark ! 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 

See  it  rain !     Run,  run ! 

Do  it  now !     Be  quick ! 

Hats  off!  The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Jump!  You  will  catch  it. 

Oh,  he  fell! 

Hurry!     Get  a  doctor! 

Oh  !  That  was  good ! 

Alas !  My  dell  is  dead ! 

Oh !  Tell  me  the  news ! 

Oh!  We  are  too  late! 

What  can  we  do! 

Hasten !  We  may  get  in ! 

Hear  the  silver  bells! 

Thou  art  beautiful,  O  sea! 

There  is  no  place  like  home! 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady! 

Adieu,  my  native  land ! 


GRAMMAR— 8B. 

(Continued  from  page  117) 
Twelfth  Week. 

Classification,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences. 

Verbs:   transitive,   intransitive,    copulative. 

Complements :  predicate  nominative  and  predicate  adjective. 

Syntax  of  verbs,  predicate  nominatives  and  predicate  ad- 
jectives. 

Tense :  present  perfect,  past  perfect,  future  perfect.  Recog- 
nation  of  tenses  in  given  sentences.  Original  sentences  con- 
taining verbs  in  specified  tenses. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Classification,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sentences. 

Verbs.  Mood:  study  of  sentences  containing  verbs  in  the 
indicative  and  imperative  moods. 

Parsing  of  verbs. 

Form.     We  throw  waste  paper  in  the  basket 

Throw  is  an  irregular  verb.  The  principal  parts  are  throw, 
threw,  throwing,  thrown.  It  is  transitive  in  the  active  voice. 
It  is  in  the  indicative  mood  and  present  tense.  The  verb 
throw  agrees  with  its  subject  pronoun  we  in  first  person, 
plural  number.     Its  object  is  the  noun  paper. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Analysis,  synthesis,  classification. 

Study  of  sentences  containing  noun,  adjective  and  adverbial 
clauses. 

Subjunctive  mood.  Study  of  sentences  containing  words  in 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Analysis,  synthesis,  classification. 

Study  of  sentences  containing  noun,  adjective  and  adverbial 
clauses. 

Infinitives  as  nouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Analysis  of  sentences  containing  infinitives  and  infinitive 
phrases. 

Syntax  of  infinitives. 

Form.    They  wanted  to  make  peace. 

The  infinitive  to  make  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
wanted.     It  has  no  subject.     The  object  is  the  noun  peace. 
Sixteenth  Week. 

Analysis,  synthesis  and  classification  of  sentences.  Study 
of  sentences  containing  participles. 

Study  of  participles.  Prepositions.  Make  a  list  of  preposi- 
tions most  frequently  misused  and  give  special  drills  upon 
them. 

Syntax  of  participles  and  prepositions. 

Form.    I  stayed  at  my  aunt's  house. 

The  preposition  at  is  used  with  the  noun  house,  so  as  to 
form  an  adverbial  modifier  of  the  verb  stayed. 

We  found  Frank  earnestly  studying  his  lesson. 

The  participle  studying  modifies  the  noun  Frank.  The  noun 
lesson  is  the  object  of  studying. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Compound,  complex  and  simple  sentences.  Comparison  and 
contrast  of  structure.     Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Conjunctions:  co-ordinate  and  subordinate. 

Participial  nouns. 

Syntax  of  conjunctions  and  participial  nouns. 

Form.    Walking  on  the  grass  is  forbidden. 
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The  participial  noun  walking  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  forbidden.     It  has  no  complement. 

A  sentence  that  expresses  emotion  is  called  an  exclamatory 
sentence. 

Call  upon  the  pupils  for  exclamatory  sentences.  Ask  them 
to  tell  what  feeling  or  emotion  is  expressed.  Note  the  use  of 
the  exclamation  mark. 

Drill  on  analysis  of  the  exclamatory  sentence: 

1.  Read  the  first  sentence. 

2.  Change  it  to  a  statement. 

3.  Analyze  it. 

Encourage  the  occasional  use  of  exclamatory  sentences  in 
composition  work. 

THE  SUBJECT  WORD. 

Review.  The  subject  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  about  which 
something  is  said. 

The  predicate  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which  tells  what  is 
said  of  the  subject. 

Use  simple  declarative  sentences  to  introduce  the  subject 
word.  After  the  idea  has  been  grasped  the  sentences  used 
may  increase  in  difficulty. 

A  little  girl  gave  me  this  flower. 

She  plucked  it  from  the  bush. 

Her  dress  is  bright  blue. 

Behind  the  door  the  little  boy  hid  it. 

Under  the  tree  the  children  sat  down  to  rest. 

My  little  dog's  name  is  Jack. 

The  careful  girls  covered  their  books  with  paper. 

She  answered  the  question  in  a  low  voice. 

The  boys  liked  to  watch  the  men  working. 

The  girls  danced  on  the  platform. 

Analyze  the  first  sentence.  What  word  in  the  subject  tells 
who  gave  the  flower?  What  part  of  speech  is  girl?  Analyze 
the  second  sentence.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence? 

The  most  important  word  in  the  subject  of  a  sentence  is 
called  the  subject  word.  It  may  be  a  subject  noun,  or  a  subject 
pronoun. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence  is 
said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain nominative  case.  It  is  easier  to  recognize  it  than  to  de- 
fine it,  and  the  ability  to  recognize  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
the  work  in  higher  grades.) 

The  man  fed  his  horses  and  cows. 

The  snow  fell  fast  all  that  night. 

The  children  sang  America  and  other  songs. 

We  saluted  the  flag  of  our  country. 

Beautiful  flowers  grew  in  the  garden. 

Our  baby  has  learned  to  walk. 

The  clog  barked  loudly  at  the  strange  man. 

The  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 

The  men  worked  hard  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  streets. 

In  the  foregoing  sentences,  select  words  that  are  in  the 
nominative  case.     Give  reasons  for  your  selection. 

PREDICATE  VERB. 

The  girl  gave  me  some  candy  from  her  box. 
The  nurse  examined  our  "class  to-day. 
My  teacher  writes  on  the  board. 
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